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THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


Tae banks of the Hudson have been compared to 
those of the Rhine, and if crowned, like them, with 
hoary ruins, the scenery of the former stream 
would surpass that of the latter as much as its 
deep, majestic, ceaseless current surpasses the 
narrow and shallower tide of the great German 
river. It only wants moral associations, In 
variety it is certainly equal, and in boldness perhaps 
superior. Who can look unmoved upon the old 
ribbed Palisades—the glassy, land-locked Tappan 
zee—the towering crests of Crow Nest and West 
Point—and the dark blue outline of the Catskill 
mountains, rising like thunder clouds in the west. 

It was on a sunny morning in the heat of 
summer that we found ourselves on board a North 
river steamer, sweeping majestically up that noble 
Stream, with the intention of loitering a day or two 
amid the refreshing coolness, that is always found 
upon the summit of the Catskill mountains. Our 
party were like ourselves, young, happy, and 
determined to be pleased. None of us, moreover, 
had ever ascended the Hudson, and we gazed on, 
its verdant, ever varying shores with continued 
delight. Now seemingly land-locked in some 
gentle lake, and then shooting into a narrow 
passage that might have been its outlet, we swept 





majestically on our voyage, gazing on new beauties 
at every opening headland, and admiring the | 
endless variety of lawn, slope, hill, and frowning | 
cliff around us. A company of volunteers was on | 
board, and as we approached West Point, their | 
band struck up a stirring air, whose notes floated | 
away in delicious melody across the silence. The | 
compliment was acknowledged by a gun, that. 
woke up the voices of the old hills, echoing and | 
re-echoing as it died away with the gale. A few | 
cadets, in undress, loitering upon the rocks, started | 
to their feet and waved their hats as a salute; 
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and directly the mellow sound of a bugle floated 
across the waters, now swelling out in rich 
harmony, and then dying away in a tremulous 
cadence. The white buildings on the hill—the 
hoary fort high above—the gigantic cliffs tower- 
ing on either shore—the dark shadows that lay in 
the river between—the seemingly pigmy sloop that 
floated lazily beneath the western shore—and the 
wild opening before us that led into Newark bay, 
formed a picture that can scarcely be imagined. 
Directly, however, we shot from the quay and 
swept gracefully along our way,—but the last 
sound we heard as we emerged into the bay were 
the low notes of the bugle melting upon the gale. 

As we ascended the river, the banks became 
less bold, and swept onward in gentle vallies and 
rolling hills. Gradually, however, the Catskill 
mountains became more and more distinct in 
the western sky, now lighted up with the merry 
sunshine, and then frowning dark and forbidding 
in an approaching storm, 

At length we landed at Catskill village, and 
began the ascent to Pine Orchard,—a very singular 
cognomen, we must confess, for a house perched 
on a mountain-top, At first the road was 
excellent,—but as we proceeded it grew more 
steep, until at last we passed a rude gate, and began 
in earnest to cliinb the Catskill. ‘The prospect 
meanwhile was magnificent. Hill and valley rolled 
around in all their grandeur. Now a glimpse of 
the far-off Hudson would be caught through the 
gaps of the surrounding hills, and then nothing 
could be seen but crags, and dark green forests 
towering on either hand into the sky. At last a 
turn of the road disclosed to view the white walls 
of the hotel glistening in the sunbeams, as it hung, 
like the eyrie of an eagle, upon the verge of a cliff 
far overhead. 
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194 THE DEITY. 


The thunder storm which had been gathering | 
for the last hour, soon, however, shut out the bril- | 
liant scene. A grander sight, on sea or land, it was 
never our lot to behold. ‘The summit of the peak 
above was wrapped in a black veil of clouds, from 
which the lightning zig-zagged dazzlingly, while the 
thunder echoed away among the neighboring hills. 
Directly the clouds above waved, undulated, and 
breaking from around the peak, rolled darkly down 
upon us: in an instant the trees groaned, the rain 
rattled on the stony road, and every gully around 
us became a mimic torrent. ‘The scene above was 
still obscure, but finally, as the storm rolled down 
into the valley, the sunlight was seen gilding the 
summit of the mountain top, while a sea of vapor 
tossed, heaved, and chafed around the wooded 
sides below. It was a sight to kindle lofty 
emotions; while as it cleared away around us, 
the sunbeams glancing horizontally through the 
rain in the lower valleys, made every drop sparkle, 
like a diamond, until it seemed as if millions of 
brilliants were falling from the sky. 


Night found us still upon the road. The 
horses toiled heavily up the wet and slippery 
ascent, and even the sight of Old Rip Van Winkle 
failed to inspire them with speed. Like trusty 
travellers we closed the curtains, and began to 
make ourselves sociable with each other. Beside 
our party there wasa pretty blue-eyed girl,—a 
maiden, duenna-looking aunt,—and a bashful coun- 
try beau, who stammered and blushed at every 
word he said. We soon, however, propitiated the 
aunt with a sly compliment or two, and made 
rapid advances toward an acquaintance with her 
pretty niece. We saw she had a touch of coquetry 
in her, and as we grew more sociable we asked her 
to sing. And prettily was it done forsooth. 


The view from the Mountain House is perhaps 
not equalled in America. <A boundless prospect 
stretches before one, embracing hill and stream, 
lowland and highland, forest, village and farm. 
The Hudson glitters along far away in the distance, 
with here and there a tiny sail lazily floating on its 
surface ; clumps of forest trees dot the luxuriant 





landscape, with anon, a snow-white village peep- 
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ing out from the green foliage,—a belt of rolling 
uplands, and dim, hazy hills, sweeping along 
the distant horizon, mark where the highlands of 
Massachusetts melt into the Green Mountains of 
Vermont; while, on a clear, calm day, far away to 
the north-east, the bold outline of the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire start up against the 
sky. 

The view from the South Mountain is even 
superior to that from the table of the Pine Orchard. 
But it is not approached without some difficulty, if 
not danger. 

The Kauterskill Fall, a mile or two from the 
Mountain House, is another fine sight. The stream 
leaps from the centre of a semi-circular rock, 
falling from such a height as to be almost lost in 
mist before it reaches the bottom. From thence, 
it descends eighty feet further in a roaring cascade, 
although from the top of the first fall it seems 
scarcely more than a fathom high. A wilder view, 
than the one looking up the valley from the lower 
fall, can scarcely be imagined. Here a hill peeps 
out, and there a gorge opens before you, presenting 
a varied picture of craggy cliff and rolling uplands. 
covered from base to summit with pines and 
mountain firs, At intervals through the gaps, a 
feathery cloud is seen floating; and while the 
sunlight glances on the brows of the mountains, the 
valleys beneath lie buried in shadow. When the 
evening closes in, and darkness flings her mantle 
around, the scene becomes even grander, and has that 
weird solemnity about it, which has filled the Hartz 
Mountains in Germany with so many fearful legends. 

There are one’or two traditions, related by old 
inhabitants of the neighborhood, which entitle these 
mountains to even a higher claim than that of 
natural beauty. In the early days of the colony 
the vicinity was the seat of bloody struggles 
between the whites and Indians,—and there still 
are shewn the spots where some fierce attack or 
thrilling massacre took place. Irving has cele- 
brated the neighborhood in Rip van Winkle,—and 
we long for some master-pen to immortalize its 
Indian traditions. 


THE DEITY. 


BY SAMUEL W, STOCKTON. 


No more I sing the vagaries of fools, 

Who turn’d into lasciviousness the light 

Of Heav'n, and prostituted Heav’ns best gifts,— 
Reason and grace,—their carnal minds to please ; 
And leaving God, the only wise and good; 

In fancy’s foolish dreams, created snch, 

As unregenerate minds delighted in,— 





Mere shadows, of a sickly, clouded brain,— 
Imaginary gods and goddesses, 

Who held the universal reins, and oft 

At war, each other punish‘d and expell'd 

From exercise of power, and them demons mate ; 
Or them transformed, and caus’d them to exist, 
In forms of beasts, or trees, or some vile thing. 
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No more I cali upon the muse t’ inspire, 

Which muse exists, but in the flatter’d brain, 
Where thought produces thought, till conjur’d up 
A mess of mixt absurdities, which some 

Admire, and value far above the pearl 

Beyond all price. 


Nay, turn my soul, and let thy follies past 
Suftice, and aid invoke, whence aid alone can come. 


Almighty Father !—Thou who far above 

All praise, art condescending when Thou hear’st 
The lays of Cherubim and Seraphim, 

How shall a something less than nothing, dare 

To touch the hallowed lyre, who stain’d with guilt, 
And crimson’d o’er with crime, *twould best become, 
To prostrate fall, and with confusion cry, 
‘‘Unclean, unclean,” yet I will venture on 

That mercy which hath stooped to rebel man, 

And praise thy hallowed naine, for I have cause. 


Yet how shall I, whose mind as circumscrib’d 
As are the rays of an expiring spark, 

Tell of thy matchless love, or boundless grace,— 
Thy all pervading, all controlling: pow’r, 

Unless Thou dost inspire, the lofty lay? 


Let now a ray from thy eternity, 
Dispel the mist, that gather’d round my soul, 
Hides the effulgence of the Deity. 


O, Thou eternal source of mind and joy, 

My soul inspire, and Jet my theme be thee ; 
Me graciously assist, who doth possess, 

A spark of that essential fire which blazed, 
Through space illimitable, and through all,” 
Of both eternities, past and to come. 

Thy sovereign pow’r infuse, subdue my will, 
And all of base desire, permit to dwell, 

No more within my heart, but cultivate, 
And cause to grow mature, the scion which 
Of origin divine, Thou didst implant, 

Deep in my soul: there may it flourish fair, 
Till Thou shalt it transplant in higher ground, 
Deep root to take, and bear immortal fruit. 


I sing the Omnipotent Eternal God ! 
The wonderful unknown, and yet well known. 


Thou art, O God, in all thy attributes, 

As far beyond our most exalted thoughts 

Of Thee, as thine own home, eternity, 
Exceeds the moment of our stay on earth. 
To finite minds, Thou only canst reveal 

The shadow of Thyself. The bliss of heav'n, 
Is but the glimmer of thy boundless grace. 


As rolls eternity’s unending waves, 

Thy wisdom, power, and love will be reveal’d, 
And what now fills the mightiest intellect, 
Will not suffice, in ages yet to come, 

The soul immense of him, who sitteth now, 
Farthest from Thy right hand. 


Thou fillest the innumerable ages past, 

As well as those to come. Thou didst exist 
E’re matter was, when naught beside Thyself 
A being had, interminable space 

Thy glory fill’d, and light profound prevail'd, 
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In which no finite being could exist. 
But Thou Thy glory hast withdrawn, that those, 
The spirits Thou hast made, might being have 


Far, far away, are myriad worlds of light, 
Transcending far the glorious orb of day, 

Which are but darkness, when compared with those 
Whose beams of living light, Thy crown adorn. 


The swiftest messenger, who Thy commands, 

From heav’n to earth doth bring in one brief hour,— 
Passing unnumbered stars, the sun and moon, 

If strengthened for the mighty task, might soar 
From now henceforth to explore Thy glorious throne, 
And soaring find, as higher he ascends, 

Its bursting glories, spreading far and wide, 

And widening still, as ages roll away. 

And were he to ascend to that grand point 

Which would require as many million years, 

To reach, as particles of light the sun 

Emits, he would have just begun his flight. 


O, boundless! viewless! uncreated One, 
All language is as nothing, to express 
One syllable of Thy divinity. — 


How oft has heaven’s sweetest minstrel tun’d 
His glowing harp, to sing Redeeming Love, 
While mantling blushes, crimsoned his high brow. 
°T were vain but for the joy this theme affords. 


Thy love to man, is man’s eternal theme. 

E’re yet this world began, the Lamb was slain, 
By the determined council of High Heaven. 
Man’s fall from his primeval rectitude, 

Moved the compassion of the Deity, 


And heaven was pledged, that man might be redeemed. 


Shout all ye sons of God! and ye bright stars, 
Which beamed, when first Omnipotence began 

His wondrous works,—when on the breath of heav'n, 
Angeli¢ hosts wak’d to immortal life. 


Ye sinless beings, could ye tell the price, 

Or name a ransom for the soul of man, 

Which by the law divine was cursed with death,— 
The wrath of God,—that undefined woe? 


What mean yon rays of supernatural light, 

Which gild the watchful shepherds and their flocks, 
And all around the plains of Bethlehem, 

Make night appear more bright than summer's noon ? 
*Tis but the harbinger of that bright sun, 

Whose beams refulgent as the throne of God, 

Shall light the world, and open up a path, 
Through the dark grave, to an eternal morn, 

This love was manifested in the worp, 

By which Thou didst create the worlds, and them 
Uphold. Which word made flesh, the human form 
Assumed, and goodness mark’d the footsteps of 
The God of Love. Such love, nor angel tongue 
Nor harp of loftiest seraph can explain. 


‘Behold! what love the Father hath bestowed 
On us, that we might be the sons of God.” 


Sink! sink! my soul in depths of humble love, 
Till Thou shall rise, to sing his praise above. 
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CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR. 
No, X. 


“Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 


That knows his rider. Welcome to their roar!” Childe Harold. 
STRUCK WITH LIGHTNING. 
** Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alene on a wide, wide sea.” Coleridge. 


For more than an hour we drove before the gale 
like a sea-gull skimming along the surface of the 
waves. Scarcely seeming to touch the waters, en- 
veloped in clouds of flying spray, we swept on as 
if impelled by some supernatural power, now rol- 
ling our yard arms to the ocean, and now swinging 
them gracefully upward as if curtesying to the deep. 
Though not a rag of canvass was abroad, we flew 
along with the velocity of a meteor, rivalling in 
speed the showers of spray that swept far away 
before us with the hurricane. ‘The schooner d:opp- 
ed rapidly astern, and though for some time she 
was still discernible——long before the second bell 
had struck the dim outline of her tracery was lost 
amid the misty veil that hung upon the southern 
‘seaboard. 

How often has the attempt been made to describe 
a hurricane at sea !—how often has the pen failed 
to picture its terrible sublimity? The scowling 
heaven ; the wild, tumultuous deep ; the awful roar- 





prouder, more exalted emotions we take part in the 
elemental war, and mingle amid the strife of nature. 

During the first moments of breathlessness which 
followed our separation from the schooner, I re- 
mained standing on the larboard quarter, gazing 
mechanically on her receding form. The aspect of 
the scene had but little changed from that of the 
first moment when I noticed the approaching squall. 
Far up to windward the lurid streak of light was 
still visibly defined ; but now stretching half way 
round the horizon, and rapidly extending itself up- 
ward to the zenith. ‘The sea was still levelled like 
a plain beneath the power of the squall, and a thick 
veil of driving spray covered the surface as far as 
the eye could reach. Over all a lurid brightness 
was flung, giving the faces of the men a ghastly, 
spectral tint, until they seemed to glide along, like 
inhabitants of the tomb. ‘The wind screamed; the 
spray dashed; the sea muttered its forebodings ; 
and the roar of the hurricane as it thundered down 


ing of the wind ; and the no less fearful moaning of! to leeward was terrific beyond description. But 
the sea beneath can never be adequately understood | thongh it seemed momentarily as if nature, no lon- 
unless by those who have once beheld them. But | ger able to endure the struggle, was about to give 
if a tempest alone is so terrific, how much more | up in despair, we still swept on unharmed before 
so does it become, when night adds its horrors to | the gale, driving at a rate that in a few days would 
the scene, and the impenetrable darkness around | have carried us to the equator. 

is only relieved by the blaze of the lightning, or the; Nor was our situation in other respects less 
lurid radiance of the heavens to windward, At | dangerous. We had remained victors of the decks, 
such times the grandeur of the scene rivals all de- | and could we have continued in company with our 
scription. ‘The mind even becomes momentarily | consort would have had little difficulty in complet: 
regardless of the dangers that surround it; a crowd | ing our conquest; but the crew of the merchant- 
of high and lofty feelings throng the bosom; we | men now far exceeded my scanty complement, and 
seem to rise above ourselves; and swelling with ' should they discover our weakness would soon 
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change our relative positions. The hatches, how- 
ever, had been fastened down as soon as the British 
retreated below; and our only hope was in main- 


taining their imprisonment, and preventing them | 


from learning our insignificant force. 

The deck was still strewed with vestiges of the 
fight, and though the tempest raged without abate- 
ment, as the motion of the ship was comparatively 
easy, I ordered my little crew to busy themselves 
in removing the dead, and attending to the wound- 
ed. Of these, however, only one poor fellow re- 
mained alive, and him we carried down into the 
cabin without delay. I had some knowledge of 
surgery myself, and in the absence of a regular 
practitioner, I exerted myself to allay his suffering 
with such effect that we began soon to hope for his 
recovery. He revived so rapidly indeed as to be 
able to converse with safety long enough to answer 
my enquiries concerning our capture. She was, 
we learned, a letter of marque, bound from Halifax 
to Liverpool, laden with a valuable cargo, and com- 
manded by a retired lieutenant in the English navy. 
The hope of capturing a national vessel belonging 
to the United States, and the overweening confi- 
dence in the invincibility of his flag which charac- 
terized the British naval officers of his day, proved 
too much for his lately acquired love of gain, and 
his consequent desire to save his owners from the 
loss of their policy. The narration, however, of 
the sick man, often interrupted as it was, by weak- 
ness, had scarcely closed before the head of one of 
the seamen appeared in the gangway. 

“ Lieutenant Danforth,” said he, touching his 
hat, “there ’s a calm come down on us like a 
night-cap. Mr. Taffrail is at the helin, and wishes 
you to come on deck.” 

I had noticed, for the last few moments, that the 
ship had rocked uneasily, and foreboding the cause, 
had only waited the close of the wounded man’s 
narration to leave the cabin. It was now therefore 
but the work of an instant to seize my hat and 
hurry upon deck. . 

During the short half hour which I had spent 
below the whole aspect of the horizon had changed. 
The moment when I left the deck had perhaps 
witnessed the height of the hurricane; for since 
then it had been rapidly falling, and as I reached 
the binnacle, the wind wailed out and then ceased 
altogether. With the decrease in the violence of 
the gale, the clouds of spray had gradually vanish- 
ed; and now nothing met my vision but a wide 
waste of dark blue waters, heaving tumultuously on 
every hand, and rocking the ship uneasily to and 
fro upon their bosom, Not a breath of air was 
Stirring. ‘The lurid lightness of the sky was rapidly 
disappearing, and a dark, opaque cloud extending 
steadily toward the zenith. Directly the wind 
screamed out again, the ship forged ahead a few 
fathoms, and then as the gale lulled once more we 
settled bodily, rocking wildly on the agitated sea. 
I cast a hasty glance around the horizon. It was 
every where dark and threatening; but down. to 
leeward the gloom was perfectly impenetrable.— 
The cloud had descended toward that quarter from 
the zenith, and seemed settling momentarily more 
compact and dense. At this instant a lambent 
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flame played an instant on its edges, followed by a 
hoarse low growl of distant thunder. 

«“ God knows how this is to end, sir,” said Taff. 
rail, solemnly, «‘ the wind has been chopping about 
these last ten minutes at a rate that has little good 
in it. I would give a year of my old life if I knew 
where it would next come out.” 

“ Is n’t there the least air,” I said, afier a breath- 
less pause of nearly five minutes, “by which we 
might guess whence to look for the squall.” 

«“ Not a breath, not a whiff even— it’s a dead 
calm,” said the old man despondingly. 

“Ah! I have it, let us try a candle—bring me a 
light at once here.” 

The light was brought, and stepping upon a 
quarter deck gun, I myself held the candle high 
aloft. The flame streamed straight up, without 
the least wavering. ll at once it flickered slight- 
ly, and then inclined steadily forward. 

“It ’s only the last gasp of the gale,” said Taff- 
rail, shaking his head in reply to my look of 
exultation, “ whatever pint the wind does come 
from, it will not be from the quarter where we ’ve 
had it since nightfall.” 

“ You ’re right,” said I, perceiving the force of 
his remark, as the light once more streamed steadily 
upward, “ but let us—it ’s a drop of rain, surely,” 
I suddenly exclaimed, as the candle simmered, and 
was extinguished, At the same instant a succes- 
sion of heavy rain-drops pattered upon the deck; 
and then all was again unnaturally silent. 

For five minutes more the suspense was intoleia- 
ble. At times we fancied we felt slight currents of 
air upon our hands, but the illusion would vanish 
as soon as the experiment was repeated. Again a 
solitary rain-drop would fall heavily on the deck, 
relieving the breathless silence only to deepen its 
agony in return. Meanwhile the lambent flame 
played more frequently in the dark cloud to lee- 
ward ; and finally a succession of flashes burst from 
its opaque surface, the sullen roar of thunder rollea 
up toward us, and the heavens suddenly opening, 
the rain descended in torrents, pouring vertically 
downward in an unremitting deluge. It was but 
an instant longer the silence continued. The 
thunder woke up in all its majesty. The vivid 
flashes streamed incessantly to leeward, lighting 
up the whole seaboard with their blinding glare. 

« Port your helm—hard a port,” I shouted, amid 
the terrific splash of the rain, “in God’s name get 
her head before the wind,” 

« Port it is,” answered my faithful quarter master. 

“ Hard up?” 

“« Hard.” 

« She ’s as dead as a log.” 

« Ay—ay—and there come’s the hurricane.— 
Hop on ALL.” 

The voice of the old seaman yet echoed on the 
air when a clap of thunder burst sharply overhead, 
and for an insiant stunning us with its terrific vio- 
lence, rattled awfully down the sky, echoing and 
re-echoing in its retreat, as if the firmament was 
crashing to its centre: it was accompanied by a 
flash, such as I had never seen before, and which 
blinding me with its instantaneous glare, made 
every thing swim dizzily around in the darkness 
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that succeeded it. At the same instant a rushing 
sound came up from leeward; the rain swept 
horizontally along; the masts bent down like 
whip-stalks; and the wind, roaring, howling, and 
thundering burst across our devoted decks. ‘The 
first shock of the tempest struck us full on the 
broadside, bowed us betore it like a reed, and laid 
us instantaneously on our beam ends. I had 
grasped a rope at the first intimation of the squall, 
and well it was, for those who were less quick 
were hurled like playthings into the lee-scuppers by 
the united force of the winds and waves. Taffrail 
himself was jerked bodily across the wheel, and 
only saved himself by the tenacity with which he 
clung to it. The whole scene grew momentarily 
more terrific. ‘The rapid flashes of the lightning 
illuminating the horizon; the oceans of water that 
broke over the weather side and swept the decks; 
and the struggles of the half drowned crew to re- 
gain their footing followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession. ‘The rain dashed; the thunder bellowed ; 
the ship quivered in every timber; and the hurricane 
screamed through the rigging with appalling vio- 
lence. All this, however, had not occupied a mo- 
ment. Raising my voice to its utmost pitch I 
thundered out an order to get the axes and cut 
away the masts; bunt the roar of the hurricane 
swept my command away unheard as if it had been 
the whisper of an infant. I saw no time was to 
be lost, and seizing an axe myself, I clambered 
along by the bulwarks and belaying pins, until I 
reached the main mast. ‘The men saw the action 
and one or two of the boldest followed; for so 
difficult was it to keep the feet, and so impetuous 
were the surges that broke over us, that the act 
was achieved only at the most imminent hazard of 
life. Nor was what remained of our task less 
dangerous, as our axes had to be used almost 
wholly under water. At last, however, the ropes 
were severed, the lanyards flew through the dead 
eyes, the mast snapped like a twig, and in another 
instant with all its hamper went overboard. Fora 
second the ship staggered in the trough, and then 
paid off before the gale. With difficulty we reach- 
ed the quarter deck just as she began again to get 
headway, and for a second time to go thundering 
before the storm. 

“It ‘s an awful night—twice since sunset have 
we been struck with a squall,” said Taffrail, seem- 
ingly in a whisper, although by the light of the 
binnacle lamp I could see his hand was at his 
mouth as if shouting with all his might. 

« Would God it was morning—I feel a presenti- 
ment the worst has not come,” I replied exerting 
myself to the utmost. 

Scarcely had I spoken before another peal of 
thunder, if possible muic awful than any I had yet 
heard, burst directly overhead, seemingly rending 
the heavens asunder with its terrific noise. Thought 
is not quicker than the blinding flash which follow- 
ed. Instantly I felt a stunning shock, and a strong 
smell of sulphur pervaded the atmosphere. I look- 
ed up—Good God !—the foremast was in a flame. 
The truth burst at once upon me—we had been 
struck with lightning ! 

The first stunning sensation of our desperate 
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situation passed from my mind in an instant, and I 
felt as cool and collected as I now do years after 
the event. I saw at a glance the whole horrors 
around us—the raging storm—the ship on fire— 
and the almost pathless sea. I thought too of the 
prisoners in the hold. But at this instant a volume 
of smoke puffed up through the forecastle, and 
awoke tne to the necessity of instant action. 

«“ Forward there,” I thundered to a seaman, 
«has the lightning reached into the hold?” 

The man hastened to obey my orders, clinging 
to the bulwarks, for the ship rolled fearfully. He 
had scarcely reached the foremast before an explo- 
sion was heard, and a stream of fire gushed up high 
into the air as a portion of the deck blew up. The 
lightning must have penetrated to some combustibles 
immediately beneath the forecastle, to have caused 
such an intense fire in so short atime. ‘The immi- 
nent danger of the prisoners in the main hold flash- 
ed instantly through my mind. 

“ Knock off the main hatches,” I thundered, 
springing myself toward them with the velocity of 
thought. 

Never shall I forget the appearance of our pri- 
soners as they came one by one on deck. Weary, 
wounded, grimed with smoke, and still covered 
with the vestiges of the fight, the look of anxious 
enquiry they cast around as they emerged from the 
hold, sufficiently told what had been their sensa- 
tions, during the long hours of doubt and darkness 
intervening since their confinement. Nor were they 
long in comprehending our mutual danger. Gath- 
ering silently in a crowd aft of the hatch, they stood 
looking alternately at the agitated ocean and the 
devouring flame. Fora moment I trembled for the 
consequences of thus letting loose a body of men, 
so lately our enemies, and still smarting with their 
wounds. But as soon as their commander appear- 
ed I stepped up to him. 

«Captain Henley,” said I, “you see our situa- 
tion. We are no longer foes. It will require 
every exertion to save our lives. Can I trust to 
your co-operation ?” 

* You may,” said he, frankly grasping my offer- 
ed hand, “ but,” he continued in a low voice, “it is 
a fearful chance.” 

«God knows if a soul shall survive it!” I an- 
swered solemnly. 

For nearly an hour every thing that ingenuity 
could devise, or courage effect was done to arrest 
the progress of the flames. My own crew and 
that of the conquered vessel worked together with 
the alacrity which mutual danger always inspires,— 
the hatches were closed, the deck made air tight, 
a hole cut through the planks for a hose, and a 
stream of water forced constantly down upon the 
fire. But all was in vain. The flames increased 
with frightful rapidity, streams of smoke began to 
burst through the sides, and the deck forward of 
the main-mast become so hot as to be insupporta- 
ble. The men at length ceased their exertions, 
and stood sullenly gazing at the progress of the fire. 

Meanwhile the storm, though still violent, was 
rapidly abating; but as the wind decreased, the 
swell became more tumultuous, until we were rol- 
ling frightfully, and driving helplessly before the 
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gale. A party had been engaged in clearing out | 
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“ It is almost useless,” said he, shaking his head 


the boats, and stocking them with provisions, in | despondingly, «the sea is so high that we shall have 


case of the emergency which had now arrived ; and 
Captain Henley had just came to my side, suggest- 
ing an immediate resort to them, as all hope of 
saving the ship was now lost, when a loud voice 
forward shouted, 

« The magazine—the flames are within a foot of 
the magazine.” 

If the knell of the last day had rung in their ears 
the effect could not have been more electric upon 
the men. Without pausing to reflect that no one 
could have ascertained the fact without having 
been in the hold, and that for more than hour the 
hatches had been fastened down, the crowd rushed 
tumultuously to the quarters, and though a few of 
the older seamen endeavored to arrest the excite- 
ment, the fears of the rest having now obtained the 
ascendency, nothing could stay the flight of the 
crew In vain I threw myself before my own 
men; in vain Captain Henley exhorted his follow- 
ers to pause—the idleness of the last five minutes 
had filled each mind with vague fears, and the 
dread of an explosion now carried away every 
thing before it. Coolness, discipline, reason, were 
all whirled away before the tempest. Dashing 
aside their leader, the cowardly wretches crowded 
to the boats, filled them instantaneously, and cut 
the tackle by which they were suspended. ‘The 
effect was such as we had foreseen. One of the 
boats was swamped within a second after her occu- 
pants had left the deck, and another had scarcely 
dropped a fathom astern before she met the same 
fate. It was an awful spectacle. 
a few wild oaths; a few struggles in the water, and 
all was over. ‘The black outline of the barges 


were seen a moment as they floated bottom up.- | 


ward, and then all vanished together into the dark- 
ness astern. 

A moment had scarcely elapsed since the first 
alarm before the catastrophe was closed. ‘The cry 
—the rush—the launch—the awful end of the mis- 
guided men had passed like a dream; their wild 
skrieks had died upon the air, the obscurity had 
closed around them, and we were alone. Alone, 
on a burning wreck, destitute of boats, and mo- 
mentarily expecting the magazine to explode. Ac- 
customed as I was to danger the blood curdled 


back to my heart, and I felt for a moment as if it | 


was only left for us to die. 

«“'T'he Lord have mercy on their souls,” ejacu- 
lated the deep voice of the British captain at my 
side, as he drew a long breath, and turned away 
from the sight. 

«“ Amen,” was my fervent answer. 

For a minute not a word was spoken. Each 
one felt the horror of our approaching end, and a 
breathless silence pervaded the little group that had 
remained faithful to their officers. 
indeed few. Besides old T'affiail, who through all 
had stood firmly at the helm, there was only one 
other of my crew, and two or three gray-haired 
British seamen. 

“Captain Henley,” said I, at length, “ we have 
but one hope, and the sooner we resort to it the 
better. Let us form a raft.” 


A few shrieks; | 


And they were | 


| the spars shaken to pieces under us. 
worth a trial,” 

All attempts to stay the fury of the conflagration 
were now given up, and our whole attention turned 
to the formation of a raft. Spars were hastily se- 
lected, lashed together, and the whole re-crossed 
with other spars and lashings. We worked with 
such activity that before an hour had elapsed, we 
had succeeded in making at least a partial protec- 

tion for ourselves from the violence of the waves. 
| At much hazard to himself Captain Henley had 
ventured so far forward as to be enabled to see that 
| the flames were raging down in the hold in a direc- 
| tion which, for the present, removed all danger from 
| the magazine; and re-assured by the discovery, we 

resolved to continue on board the ship until morn- 
| ing should break, or the gale subside. We had, 
| however, collected our few provisions, and a small 
_ lug sail on the lee quarter, in order to be ready to 
| embark, if necessary, at a moment’s warning. 
| ‘The gale was now rapidly subsiding ; but the sea 
| still ran mountain high. The wind had fallen to a 
| six knot breeze, and the clouds were breaking ra- 
| pidly overhead. ‘The wreck meanwhile drifted like 
le log before the gale, now rolling her gunwales 
| under, and rocking uneasily on the long, tremen- 
| dous swell. The whole forward part of the devoted 
_ ship was now a sheet of fire, and as her forecastle 
| guns became heated, they went off with a report 
| like thunder ; while anon the flames roared through 
the port-holes, streamed up her sides, and sent their 
forky tongues hissing on high. At times a puff of 
| wind would whirl them eddying around, or showers 
of sparks would be borne far down to leeward. As 
| the conflagration heightened the scene became sub- 
lime. The flames licking round the mast; the 
frowning sky above; the agitated seas around; and 
the lurid radiance flung upon the prospect presented 
a picture which no pen can adequately describe.— 
Every thing was tinged with a ruddy hue. The 
edges of the clouds above, and the curling caps of 
| the billows below seemed to emit fire in the gloom. 
| The heat too became intense. Already the timbers 
began to crack, and the roar of the flames in the 
hold to deepen, when an exclamation from the old 
| quarter-master called every eye to a new danger. 
| So deeply had we been occupied in the vio- 
lence of the storm, and subsequently in watching 
the progress of the conflagration, that we had over- 
looked a danger. not less prominent and speedy, 
The injuries received in the hull during the fight, 
and the thumping of the mainmast against the sides 
as it dragged along the quarter, had opened them 
to such a degree that we had been gradually filling, 
and having now sunk some feet unobserved, had 
| attained a point where the injuries let in the waters 
in a perfect torrent. The rushing sound as they 
broke through the bulk-head, followed by the sim- 
| mering of the flames below, and a jet of steam that 
| leapt up the hatchway as if it had burst from a 
| boiler, warned us of the new danger only in time 
'to save our lives, Instantly comprehending our 
situation at a glance, old Taffrail had barely time 
| to shout, 
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“To the raft—to the raft,” 

Before the ship began to plunge and heave like a 
frightened steed; while the conflict of the two ele- 
ments in the hold threatened every instant to blow 
us into atoms by an agency equally formidable with 
gunpowder. We needed no second call. Before 
a minute had elapsed we had sought refuge on the 
raft; and in less than I have described it we were 
drifting a fathom or two astern of the wreck.— 
Every exertion was made to increase our distance, 
nor did we cease till a cable’s length intervened be- 
tween us and the burning ship. 

It was well we had taken warning when we did; 
for scarcely had we got out of reach of danger be- 
fore the wreck rolled, heaved, gave a lurch, and 
lifting her stern up until it was almost perpendicular, 
shot down, like an arrow, into the fathomless abyss. 
The suction was so violent that even at our dis- 
tance the frail raft trembled as if it would fall to 
pieces. A whirlpool, for a moment, marked the 
spot where the ship had disappeared ; the sea boiled 
around it as if in a cauldron; and then the com- 
motion died away, the swell heaved on as before, 
and we floated alone, the only living beings within 
the apparently illimitable horizon. 

Long, dark, and weary were the hours of that 
almost endless night. Borne onward at the mercy 
of the sea, now rising up toward the sky, and then 
shooting down into the abyss, we passed hour after 
hour, in momentary expectation of death. The 
wash of the waves, and the jerk of the swell was 
almost resistless; and had we not lashed ourselves 
to the raft we should have soon sunk to a watery 
grave. But we cheered each other with the hope 
of a speedy rescue, and spent the weary hours in 
looking for the morning dawn. 

At last the daylight broke, but it brought us no 
relief. Far as the eye could range, a sea of billows 
rolled around us, tossing aloft their crests of foam, 
as if exulting in the conflict with each other. Not 
a sail appeared upon the whole vast surface to glad 
our longing eyes. The clouds flew through the 
heavens before the subsiding storm; the sunlight 
played merrily upon the broken crests of the swell ; 
and the wind had a freshness in it which would 
at other times have been delicious: but all this 
brought no pleasure to our dispirited hearts. With 
a look of disappointment we turned from our long, 
anxious gaze around, and looked silently into each 
other’s faces as if to read there our doom. 

The raft was, as I have said, formed of spars, 
lashed cross-wise together; and the weight of the 
timbers, together with that of ourselves, sunk it 
partially under water. Every surge therefore broke 
over it, deluging us with showers of cold, chilling 
spray. As 1 turned to address old Tafirail, who was 
clinging to a spar beside me, a gigantic billow made 
a breach completely over us, and we rose dripping 
from the immersion, 

« This is only a sailor's lot, Mr. Danforth,” said 
the old water-rat, his gray hair glistening with brine, 
as he dashed the salt spray from his eyes with a 

brawny hand, “and many a poor fellow has lived 
for weeks without half such a support as this, cling- 
ing to a broken spar, or mayhap a hen-coop, or 
some other matter of a raft like.” 





«« Yes,—bad as it may seem,” said Captain Hen. 
ley, “it’s not altogether hopeless. The gale js 
nearly down, and—I own against my opinion—our 
raft is almost as tight as ever, ‘True—our provi- 
sions are worthless, but many a one has lived days 
without eating or drinking; and in this latitude we 
cannot fail to fall in with some sail or other before 
another sunset. What do you think, Mr. Dan- 
forth ?” 

“I judge we are off the stream,” said I, «at 
least from our latitude yesterday, and the run we 
must have made southward in the gale, we cannot 
be far from its edge, and right in the track of the 
homeward bound fleet from the West Indies to 
Great Britain.” 

“You are right,” said the English captain, 
musing awhile, “ it is our only hope.” 

«“Can’t we drift upon the coast if the wind holds 
here a day or two more ?”’ said the youngest of the 
men,—for misfortune had made us all counsellors 
of each other, without distinction as to rank. 

« No,—! f.ar not,” said Captain Heney slowly, 
and as if reluctant to crush the poor fellow’s hopes 
—he wasalmost a boy in years,—* we are hundreds 
of miles from land, and this current is setting us away 
from it every minute we live. Our only hope is in 
some eHance sail,” 

The youth turned heavily away as if to look 
once more across the sea,—but it was only to 
brush off unseen the tears that gathered thick and 
fast in his young eyes. Poor fellow!—he was 
thinking perhaps of his happy cottage home, in 
some quiet valley of his native state, which he 
should never—alas!—look upon again. ‘There, 
where his mother had lulled him in infancy to 
sleep—there, where in thoughtless boyhood he had 
‘played—there, where he had wandered with some 
innocent girl, beside the little old mill-stream, and 
talked of the time when he should return rich 
enough to claim her as his bride. Bright, beautiful 
dreams of youth—how had they all vanished now! 
Little did that loved one think that her distant 
sailor boy was tossing, helplessly and hopelessly, 
upon the angry sea. 

Meanwhile the day wore on. Higher and 
higher rose the sun into the heavens,—brighter 
and gayer played his beams around us,—the very 
curl of the foam that ran along the crests of the 
swell seemed to become more beautiful,—and the 
low, mysterious voice of the wind, sighing across 
the illimitable horizon, had in it a music that, a day 
before, would have woke a chord in every bosom. 
But it brought no consolation to men like us, 
whose lives hung, as it were, upon the merest 
chance. Hour after hour we gazed eagerly around 
us, in hopes to catch a glimpse of some passing 
sail, and hour after hour elapsed, yet no living 
thing was seen on the horizon. ‘The thirst, mean- 
time, became intolerable, as the sun approached the 
zenith, Weary, dispirited, almost without hope, 
we yet clung to our fragile raft with all the tena- 
city of life. 

Noon at last came—hot, scorching, insupporta- 
ble. The poor boy looked wan and faint, and it 
required our utmost efforts to cheer him. Even 
one or two of the older seamen shewed, by their 
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looks, that hope was gradually giving way in their ; looked more like a thing of magic than of human 
bosoms,—and the eager glances which the British | ingenuity. ‘The consciousness of the presence of 
officer and Taffrail cast around them, betrayed | my beloved ship, made every pulse beat high—how 
their fears, that night would arrive without our deep then was my anguish when I beheld her 


being rescued. As for myself I felt as I had never 
felt before,—and yet there was a salient spring in 
me which forbid me to despond. Determined to 
maintain hope until the last moment, I clambered 





with difficulty higher on the raft, and finally gained 
a position on a broken cross-tree. I had scarcely | 
cast my first glance over the horizon, when I | 
fancied I beheld a sail far up to windward. <A | 
thrill of joy gushed through my bosom. I strained | 
my eyes—was it a dash of spray, or was ita | 
friendly vessel? All at once it disappeared, and | 
my heart grew sick with disappointment. Again | 
it flashed in the distance: nearer, larger, and | 
brighter it grew. It was no longer doubtful, and | 
with a wild shout, I waived my arm, and called out | 
to my companions, 
« A sail—a sail!” 
« A sail—good God, is it really one?” gasped | 
the youth, lifting his drooping head up, with an ex- | 
pression of intense interest. 
« A  sail—where—whereaway ?” eagerly an- 
swered the others. 
« Off here to windward—just under that feathery | 
cloud.” 
“I can’t see it,” said the British officer, “ surely 
you have not allowed yourself to be deceived.” 
« No—I am higher than you—here it is just in | 
a line with that breaking wave.” 
“I see it,” shouted Taffrail, as the raft rose | 
upon a surge, “and it ’s coming down toward 
us.” 





“I see it—I see it—” echoed back the men 
severally——* huzza !” 

The fainting young fore-top-man, lifted himself | 
eagerly up, caught a sight of the distant sail, and | 
joining in the shout uttered a tremulous huzza as | 
he fell back well nigh exhausted. Poor fellow! 
the agony of his situation had been too much for | 
his youthful frame, and his wild eye and burning 
cheek, betokened that he was already in a high 
fever. 

For the next half hour no words can describe | 
the tumult of passions that alternated in our 
bosoms, as the course of the approaching sail 
varied from, or adhered to, the direct line toward 
us, At first she seemed bearing down directly 
upon us, and hope once more mounted high in our 
bosoms; but as she drew nearer it became evident 
that her course was gradually diverging in another 
direction, and after an agonizing suspense of more 
than fifteen minutes, we saw that she would pass 
more than a mile to windward. How should we 
make known our situation ?—would her look-out 
detect us amid the foam around? Alas! our 
late bounding hopes grew weaker and weaker as 
we thought. 

She was still, however, far distant when I made 
her out to be a schooner, and in less than five | 
minutes afterward recognized in her Tre Stor. | 
Every rope was taut, every sail was set, not a spar | 
seemed to have suffered in the gale; and now as 
she came bowling along before the breeze, she | 


| 
| 





passing so far to windward! 

It was no time however for useless regrets, 
The schooner was rapidly approaching the position 
where she would begin to recede from us, and 
whatever struggle was to be made for life must be 
made instantaneously. 

In spite of our exertions, the violence of the 
swell, the night before, had carried away our 
lug sail, and we had nothing which we could 
raise as a signal. In this emergency I sprang 
upon the cross-trees, holding on to the spar with 
one hand, while I waived my handkerchief on high 
with the other. 

“ Ahoy !—aho—y—ah—o—o—y !” I  shout- 
ed. 

The cry rung out across the deep, shot up to 
leeward a moment, and then floated back, and 
died away to leeward with the moaning of the 
surge. 

« Ah—o—o—y—ahoy !” again I roared, 

There was an echo ahead, a shrill piping of the 
wind, and then all again was still. 

«“ Let us try it together—men shouting for life, 
surely must be heard,” said the British officer,.— 
and motioning to us to follow him, we pealed forth 
a cry that seemed to penetrate the very vault of 
heaven, ringing out sharp and distinct over the 
boundless horizon, For a moment it seemed too 
as if it had succeeded. The schooner made a 
graceful turn to leeward, heading in a line directly 
toward us; while several look-outs sprang into her 


| rigging and cast their eyes over the broad expanse 


around them, Again and again we strained our 
voices to the utmost,—but the gale, seeming sud- 
denly to increase, drowned our loudest cries. 


_After a few minutes deviation the schooner 
/returned again to her course, and though her 


look-outs still remained doubled, we felt that our 
chances were rapidly lessening. One more effort 
we determined upon making, and waiting for a 


/ momentary lull, we pealed forth a shout that might 


even have aroused the dead. But it was in vain. 


| Not a sign on board the now fast receding ship 


betokened their consciousness of our presence ; and 
with looks of despair we ceased our efforts 
simultaneously and gazed wistfully upon the distant 
vessel, One only uttered a word. It was the 


/young fore-top-man,—and never shall I forget his 
_ half cry, half groan,—it was so utterly, so fearfully 
| heart-breaking. 


For more than half an hour we gazed spell- 
bound on the schooner, as she vanished in the 
distance. One by one her ports dipped, re-appeared, 
and were lost,—her chains, her bulwarks, her 
netting, and her booms followed,—and long before 


‘three o’clock she was hull down on the horizon, 


and our last hope was gone. 

Still we strained our eyes after her, hoping 
faintly that she might return. No word was 
spoken—but we read the illusion in each other’s 


| faces. Even in that hour of seeming despair, 


we continued to cherish the idea, that she 
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might yet return; and often, as she grew fainter 
in the distance, did we imagine the curl of a billow 
on the horizon to be her mainsail once more close- 
hauled, But a moment’s scrutiny dissipated our 
dream, only, however, to return again with renewed 
power. Long and ardently we thus watched her 
receding figure, until gradually she grew dim and 
shadowy in the distance. 

At last her mainsail dipped, and only her 
top-sails were seen above the waters, ‘These too 
before twilight disappeared; and when the sun set 
behind us, not a single living object broke the vast 
monotony of the horizon. Night at length came 


Philadelphia, April 20th, 1840. 





down upon the waters, yet we were still at the 
mercy of the waves, 

Darker and darker grew the clouds around, 
chiller and more chill swept the winds along, while 
the crests of the billows heaving sullenly out of the 


' shadow, glistened in the fast-deepening obscurity, 


But tnough, long after the darkness had surrounded 
us, we continued to listen eagerly for some signal 
of approaching succor, yet minute after minute, 
hour after hour elapsed, and still nothing met our 
ears but the. wash of the waters, and the occasional 
moan ofthe wind. God only knew who might live 
to behold another day ! 


THE SCREAMING WOMAN OF MARBLEHEAD. 


BY J. E, DOW. 


Tne night was dark—the clouds hung low, 
The thunder king on his red wing swept— 
The night-hags muttering “ho! ho! ho!” 
On Chelsea’s cliffs their vigils kept. 


” 


A wailing came from the leaping sea, 
An echo sprung from the ocean cave, 
A laugh arose of unearthly glee, 

A crimson banner brushed the wave. 


A flashing forth of infernal flame, 

A roar like that of a dying world, 

Then whispers loud on the night wind came, 
And misty shapes in the darkness curled. 


A scream—a scream—o’er the wild Nahant, 
A moan as though one wailed the dead, 

It echoed round the Pirates haunt, 

And died away on Marblehead. 


‘“‘Oh ho!—oh ho!—ah ha!—ah ha!—” 

It echoed mournfully round the bay, 

*T was here—’t was there on beach and scaur, 
And then in silence died away. 


A boat of fire—by the beetling cliff, 

A boat of fire—with a spectre crew, 

Each rower embraced a dead man stiff, 

Each dead man scowled as the night wind blew. 


A grim old man in silence steered, 
A living maid to his bosom clung, 


Washington City, April 10th, 1840. 


His face was one that mortals feared, 
And o’er his brow the elf locks hung. 


**Oh ho!—oh ho!” sang the hags of night, 
** Ah ha!—ah ha!” sang the spectre crew; 
Then brightly flashed the uncertain light, 
And o’er the breakers the shallop flevr. 


The waves rolled on, but the boat nomore 
Was seen to float with its spectre crew— 
The lifeless steersman was tossed on shore, 
And with him the living maiden too. 


‘*Oh ho!—oh he!” sang the hags of night— 

‘“* Ah ha!—ah ha!” the waves replied, 

‘The bride shall mourn on her wedding night, 
Shall mourn by her lifeless father’s side.” 


The maiden shrieked o'er the lifeless corse~ 
‘‘ The ship has sank with her bloody crew— 
Around the billows are singing hoarse, 

And I am coming to bed with you.” 


The morning came with its purple light, 
The dead by the dead lay sleeping still— 
‘*Oh ho!—oh ho!” sang the hags of night, 
‘ Ah ha!—ah ha!”’ rang the Cavern'd Hill. 


And now when the midnight tempests roar, 





And ocean leaps from its slimy bed— 
In sadness wails by the Jonely shore, 


| The screaming woman of Marblehead. 
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THE BATTLE OF TRENTON. 


FROM THE MANUSCRIPT OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 


‘‘ Whose bullet on the night air sang} 


I nap scarcely put my foot in the stirrup before 
an aid-de-camp from the commander-in-chief gal- 
loped up to me with a summons to the side of 
Washington. I bowed in reply, and dashed up the 
road. ‘The general in chief was already on horse- 
back, surrounded by his staff, and on the point of 
setting out. He was calm and co!lected, as if in 
his cabinet. No sooner did he see me than he 
waived his hand as a signal to halt. I checked my 
steed on the instant, and lifting my hat, waited for 
his commands, 

«“ You are a native of this county ?” , 

«“ Yes !—your excellency.” 

* You know the roads from M’Conkey’s ferry to 
Trenton—by the river and Pennington—the bye- 
roads and all.” 

* As well as I know my alphabet,” and I patted 
the neck of my impatient charger. 

“ Then I may have occasion for you—you will 
remain with the staff—ah! that is a_ spirited 
animal you ride, Lieutenant Archer,” he added 
smiling, as the fiery beast made a demi-volt, that 
set half the group in commotion. 

«“ Your excellency—” 

* Never mind,” said Washington, smiling again, 
as another impatient spring of my charger, cut | 
short the sentence, “I see the heads of the | 


| 
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| blinded my sight. 


| obscurity on the scene, 


Bride of Abydos. 


horse on the little bank above the landing place, I 
paused an instant to look back through the 
The night was dark, 
wild, and threatening—the clouds betokened an 
approaching tempest—and I could with difficulty 
penetrate with my eye, the fast increasing gloom. 
As I put my hand across my brows to pierce into 
the darkness, a gust of wind, sweeping down the 
river, whirled the snow in my face and momentarily 
At last I discerned the opposite 


shore amid the obscurity.. The landscape was 


wild and gloomy. <A few desolate looking houses 
only were in sight, and they scarcely perceptible in 
the shadowy twilight. ‘The bare trees lifted their 
hoary arms on high, groaning and creaking in the 
gale. The river was covered with drifting ice, that 
now jammed with a crash together, and then 
floated slowly apart, leaving scarcely space for the 
boats to pass. ‘The dangers of the navigation can 
better be imagined than described,—for the utmost 
exertions could often just prevent the frail structures 
from being crushed. Occasionally a stray fife 
would be heard shooting shrilly over the waters, 
mingling feebly with the fiercer piping of the 


| winds;—and anon the deep roll of the drum would 


boom across the night, the neigh of a horse would 
float from the opposite shore, or the crash of the 


columns are in motion—you will remember,” and | jamming ice would be heard like far off thunder. 
waiving his hand, he gave the rein to his steed,— | The cannoneers beneath me were dragging a piece 


while I fell back bewildered into the staff. 

The ferry was close at hand, but the intense 
cold made the march any thing but pleasant. We 
all, however, hoped on the morrow to redeem our 
country by striking a signal blow, and every heart 
beat high with the anticipation of victory. Co'umn 
after column of our little army defiled at the ferry, | 
and the night had scarcely set in before the | 
embarkation began. 


At last we crossed the Delaware. ‘The whole 


night had been consumed in the transportation of 
the men and artillery, and the morning was within | 
an hour or two of dawning before the last 

detachment had been embarked. As I wheeled my | 





of artillery up the ascent, and the men were rapidly 
forming on the shore below as they landed. It was 
a stirring scene. At this instant the band of 
the regiment struck up an enlivening air, and 
plunging my rowels into my steed, I whirled him 
around into the road, and went off on a gallop to 
overtake the general’s staff. 





It was now four o’clock, and so much time had 
been consumed that it became impossible to reach 


our destination before daybreak, and consequently 


all certainty of a surprise was over. A hasty council 
was therefore called on horseback to determine 
whether to retreat or not. <A few minutes decided 
it. All were unanimous to proceed at every peril. 
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204 THE BATTLE 


« Gentlemen,” said Washington, after they had 
severally spoken, “ then we all agree—the attack 
shall take place—general,” he continued, turning 
to Sullivan, “your brigade shall march by the 
river road, while I will take that by Pennington— 
let us arrive as near eight o’clock as _ possible. 
But do not pause when you reach their outposts— 
drive them in before their ranks can form, and 
pursue them to the very centre of the town. I 
shall be there to take them in the flank—the rest 
we must leave to the God of battles. And now, 
gentlemen, to our posts.” In five minutes we were 
in motion, 

The eagerness of our troops to come up with the 
enemy was never more conspicuous than on the 
morning of that eventful day. We had scarcely 
lost sight of Sullivan’s detachment across the 
intervening fields, before the long threatened storm 
burst over us. The night was intensely cold; the 
sleet and hail rattled incessantly upon the men’s 
knapsacks; and the wind shrieked, howled, and 
roared among the old pine trees with terrific 
violence. At times the snow fell perpendicularly 
downwards—then it beat horizontally into our 
faces with furious impetuosity—and again it was 
whirled wildly on high, eddying around and around, 
and sweeping away on the whistling tempest far 
down into the gloom. The trampof the men—the 
low orders of the officers—the occasional rattle of 
a musket were almost lost in the shrill voice of the 
gale, or the deep, sullen roar of the tortured forest. 
Even these sounds at length ceased, and we 
continued the march in profound silence, increasing 
as we drew nearer to the outposts of the enemy, 
The redoubled violence of the gale, though it added 
to the sufferings of our brave continentals, was 
even hailed with joy, as it decreased the chances of 
our discovery, and made us once more hope high 
for a successful surprise. Nor were those suffer- 
ings light. Through that dreadful night nothing 
but the lofty patriotism of a freeman could have 
sustained them. Half clothed—many without 
shoes—whole companies destitute of blankets, they 
yet pressed bravely on against the storm, though 
drenched to the skin, shivering at every blast, and 
too often marking their footsteps with blood. Old 
as I am now, the recollection is still vivid in my 
mind - God forbid that such sufferings should ever 
have to be endured again ! 

The dawn at last came; but the storm still 
raged. ‘The trees were borne down with sleet, and 
the slush was ankle deep in the roads, The few 
fields we passed were covered with wet, spongy 
snow,—and the half buried houses looked bleak 
and desolate in the uncertain morning light. It 
has been my lot to witness few such forbidding 
scenes, At this instant a shot was heard in front, 
and a messenger dashed furiously up to announce 
that the outposts of the British were being 
driven in. 

« Forward—forward,” cried Washington himself, 


galloping up to the head of the column, “push on, | 


my brave fellows—on.” ° 

The men started like hunters at the cry of the 
pack as their general’s voice was seconded by a 
hasty fire from the riflemen in the vam, and forget- 





OF TRAN TON. 


ting every thing but the foe, marched rapidly, with 
silent eagerness, toward the sound of the conflict. 
As they emerged from the wood the scene burst 
upon them, 

The town lay but a short distance ahead, just 
discernible through the twilight, and seemingly 
buried in repose. ‘The streets were wholly deserted, 
and as yet the alarm had not reached the main 
body of the enemy. A single horseman was seen 
however fleeting a moment through the mist,—he 
was lost behind a clump of trees,—and then 
re-appeared, dashing wildly down the main street 
of the village. I had no doubt he was a messenger 
from the outposts for a reinforcement; and if 
suffered to rally one we knew all hope was. gone. 
To the forces he had left we now therefore turned 
our attention. 

The first charge of our gallant continentals had 
driven the outposts in like the shock of an 
avalanche, Just aroused from sleep, and taken 
completely by surprise, they did not at first pretend 
to make a stand, but retreated rapidly and in 
disorder, before our vanguard. A few moments, 
however, had sufficed to recall their reeling facul- 
ties, and perceiving the insignificant force opposed to 
them, they halted, hesitated, rallied, poured in a 
heavy fire, and even advanced cheering to the 
onset. But at this moment our main body emerged 
from the wood, and when my eye first fell upon the 
Hessian grenadiers, they were beginning again to 
stagger. 

« On—on—push on, continentals of the - 
shouted the officer in command. 

The men with admirable discipline still forbore 
their shouts, and steadily pressed on against the 
now flying outposts. In another instant the 
Hessians were in full retreat upon the town. 

«« By heaven!” ejaculated an aid-de-camp at my 
side, as a rolling fire of musketry was all at once 
heard at the distance of a half a mile across the 
village, “there goes Sullivan’s brigade—the day 's 
our own.” 

«Charge that artillery with a detachment from 
the eastern regiment,” shouted the general as the 
battery of the enemy was seen a little to our right. 

The men levelled their bayonets, marched 
steadily up to the very mouths of the cannon, and 
before the artillerists could bring their pieces to 
bear, carried them with acheer. Just then the 
surprised enemy was seen endeavoring to form in 
the main street ahead, and the rapidly increasing 
fire on the side of Sullivan, told that the day in that 
quarter, was fiercely maintained. A few moments 
of indecision would ruin all. 

«Press on—press on there,” shouted the com- 
mander-in-chief, galloping to the front, and waving 
his sword aloft, “charge them before they can 
form—* follow me.” 

The effect was electric. Gallant as had been 
their conduct before, our brave troops now seemed 








to be carried away with perfect enthusiasm, The 
men burst into a cheer at the sight of their com- 
| mander’s daring, and dashing rapidly into the 
| town, carried every thing before them like @ 
| hurricane. ‘The half formed Hessians opened @ 
| desultory fire, fell in before our impetuous attack, 
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wavered, broke, and in two minutes were flying , the men into a neighboring avenue, and before five 
pell-mell through the town,—while our troops, with | minutes the muskets of the retiring foe could be 
admirable discipline, still maintaining their ranks, | seen through the intervening trees, J had chosen 
pressed steadily up the street, driving the foe before | a cross-path which making, as it were, the longest 
them. They had scarcely gone a hundred yards, | side of a triangle, entered the Princeton road a 
before the banners of Sullivan’s brigade were seen | short distance above the town, and would enable 
floating through the mist ahead—a cheer burst | us to cut off completely the enemy’s retreat, ‘The 
from our men—it was answered back from our | struggle to attain the desired point where the two 
approaching comrades, and perceiving themselves | routes intersected was short, but fierce, We had 
hemmed in on all sides, and that further retreat was | already advanced half way before we were dis- 
impossible, the whole regiment we had routed | covered, and though the enemy pressed on with the 
laid down their arms, ‘The instant victory was | eagerness of despair, our gallant fellows were fired 
ours, and the foe had surrendered, every unmanly | on their part with the enthusiasm of conscious 
exultation disappeared from the countenances of | victory. As we drew rapidly nearer to the inter- 
our brave troops, ‘The fortune of war had turned | section we were cheered by finding ourselves 
against their foes: it was not the part of brave | ahead—a bold, quick push enabled us to reach it 
men to add insult to misfortune. some seconds before the foe,—and rapidly facing 
We were on the point of dismounting when an | about as we wheeled into the other road, we sum- 
aid-de-ccamp wheeled around the corner of the’ moned the discomfited enemy to surrender, In 
street ahead, and checking his foaming charger at half an hour I reported myself at head quarters as 
the side of Washington, exclaimed breathlessly, the aid-de-camp of Colonel 
«A detachment has escaped—they are in full success. 
retreat on the Princeton road.” | ‘The exultation of our countrymen on learning 
Quick as thought the commander-in-chief the victory of Trenton, no pen can picture. One 
flung himself into the saddle again, and looking | universal shout of victory rolled from Massachusetts 
hastily around the group of officers singled me out. | to Georgia,—and we were hailed every where as 
«Lieutenant Archer—you know the roads, the saviors of our country, The drooping spirits 
Colonel —-—, will march his regiment around, and | of the colonists were re-2nimated by the news; the 
prevent the enemy’s retreat. You will take them hopes for a successful termination of the contest 
by the shortest route.” | once more were aroused ; and the enemy, paralyzed 
I bowed in acknowledgment to the saddle bow, | by the blow, retreated in disorder toward Princeton 
and perceiving the colonel was some distance | and New Brunswick. Years have passed since 
ahead, went like an arrow down the street to join then; but I shall never forget the Batrue or 
him. It was but the work of an instant to wheel | TRENTON, A. 
April 2nd, 1840, 
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Tere is a bright and sunny land, Then tell me not of earthly dreams, 
Far o’er the wintry seas of Time; The low, sad moanings of the wind; 
There is beyond earth's frozen strand, The murmur of the crystal streams, 
A soft, delicious balmy clime: In shelving banks of green confin'd; 
There is a bright and fadeless star, But tell me of that fadeless star, 
Enthroned amid the purple sky ; Enthroned amid the purple sky ; 
That beckons to a home afar, That beckons to a home afar, 
Where spirits rise all dreamingly— Where spirits rise all dreamingly— 
To heaven! To heaven! 


Jackson, Tennessee, April, 1840. 
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BURLEIGH. 


BY WILLIAM J. HARRIS, VA. 


‘“ Alas! they had bee 


n friends in youth; 


But whispering tongues can poison truth; 


And constancy lives 
And life is thorny; 


in realms above: 
and youth is vain : 


And to be wroth with one we love, 


Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


Ir was a lovely eve in October—the sky was | 
bright and clear—the earth wore the yellow robe 
of autumn—and the seared leaf, torn from the sap- 
less tree, floated about on the gentle breeze, which 
had sprung up, as if refreshed by reposing through 
a long sultry day, imparting life and cheerfulness to 
the indolent inhabitants of the fields and air. The 
squirrel skipped from bough to bough sporting in 
the freshness of the evening air—while the winged 
inhabitants of the sky darted up to catch the last 
rays of the setting sun, singing a requiem to his 
departing glory in the same wild and gay notes 
which had welcomed his rising in the early morn. 

Twilight came on apace, mellowing the glaring 
light of day, and not yet deeply tinged with the 
awful darkness of night—perhaps the best simile of 
that “ happy medium” so often sought as the only 
sure road to contentment—to that peace of mind 
but seldom found in the extremes of indolence or 
excitement—like decaying beauty of which there 


Coleridge. 


tour, lit up by the softest blue eye, while his nut 
brown hair fell in profuse curls over his fine 
expanded brow. Such was the appearance of Gif. 
ford Singleton, His companion, who was several 
years younger, was of a gayer disposition—with 
the appearance of a youth just escaped from the 
restraints of college discipline—but being of that 
age when the features of the face and proportions 
of the figure have not become fixed, but change 
almost as often as the moon; we must leave to the 
reader to picture a here fit to grace our tale, for 
that post we have destined to be filled by Henry 
Montronver. A moment after they began to de- 
scend the hill, many brilliant lights burst from the 
large hall of the hotel of Eggleston—a moment 
more tke faint notes of music were wafied on the 
gentle breeze, and airy forms flitting before the 
windows, cast their momentary shadows on the 
panes, as glides over the bosom of the lake, the 
tapered image of the swallow soaring beneath 
the noonday sun. 





yet lingers a few traces of former brilliancy not yet 
erased by the unsparing scythe of time. One 
by one the stars began shooting forth over the 
azure vault of the heavens, gaining lustre, like the 
diamond, from the contrast of their own brightness 
with the darkness of the ground in which they were 
set; while the verge of the eastern horizon was 
slightly illumed by the soft, pale light of the rising 
moon. 


Such the balmy atmosphere, and such the mellow | 
light that floated around the pretty village of Eg. | 


gleston, as two horsemen reached the brow of the 
hill that over-looked the village. The face of each 


wore the smile of pleasure, and as they gracefully | 


sat their handsome steeds, and their merry laugh 
rang loud and clear on the night air, it seemed 
that not a care lurked within the breast of either. 
The eldest, who appeared to be scarce one and 
twenty, was quite handsome—a face of fine con- 


“ By heavens!” exclaimed Henry Montronver to 
his friend, “the ball has already commenced. Are 
_you sure, Gifford, that Miss Rivington will be 
here?” and as he spoke his horse sprang from his 
sharp rowel. 

“ Yes Henry,” replied Singleton, « I met Mr. 
Hamilton this morning, who told me that she was 
at his house, and desired me to join their party this 
evening, but which I was unable to do.” 

“ It has been eighteen months,” resumed Henry, 
«since I have seen her. She was then a beautiful, 
lively, artless girl, full of sentiment and romance— 
a soul that was boundless—a smile of irresistible 
sweetness—a voice all music, rendering her in the 
eyes of her friends, an angel estrayed from her pro- 
per sphere. Those few weeks, Gifford, seem to me 
like a happy dream—that I held communion with 
a being of my own imagination, too lovely for 
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reality—and I look back to it now, as that single , 
period of unalloyed happiness which falls to the lot 
of every person ence through life, which appears to 
be given to let us know that ‘life is thorny,’ and 
care the inheritance of man—but now I must ex- 
pect to find her changed—the gay, thoughtless girl 
has become the reserved, dignified woman—she | 
has fergotten the friendship that once existed be- 
tween us, and will, perhaps, now look on me asa 
mere acquaintance, whom she then considered as a 
brother. Is it not so?—has she not changed as I 
have said ?” 

«“ Indeed Henry,” said Singleton, “you forget | 
that you ask me a question which I can only half. 
answer—she has certainly changed very much— 
the girl, both in appearance and manner, has alter- 
ed into the woman—and if I thought it possible 
that any one could be more lovely than the being 
you have described Miss Rivington to have been 
when a girl; I would say that she had improved by 
the change—but we have now reached the hotel. 
So you may hasten to her presence and learn from 
her own pretty lips an answer to the remainder of 
your question whether or not she has changed to- 
ward yourself?” As he finished speaking they dis- 
mounted, and giving the reins to an ostler, hastened 
to arrange their dress for the ball-room. 

Bright shone the lamps in that splendid hall— 
and eyes but little inferior in brilliancy “looked 
love to eyes that spoke again,” piercing and kind- 
ling with their gentle rays, the flame of love in the 
coldest heart. The smile of pleasure brightened 
many a fair face, and voluptuous strains of music 
added life and grace to airy figures as they whirled 
through the mazes of the dance. Never, for years 
before, had this old hall beheld such a display of 
beauty, or as many hearts beat happily as they 
“chased the glowing hours with flying feet.” This 
was a scene to please all—the laughing coquette 
might have displayed her powers to the utmost— 
the artless smile, and soul-speaking eye might here 
play with greater foree—here too is a wide field 
for gallantry, and it is only amid such scenes that 
the knightly devotion, if not service of the middle 
ages, finds a brief existence. For here might be 
found many who lavished more praises on some 
fair lady than did the Knight of La Mancha on his 
fair Dulcinia. 

Yet there was one in that assembly, who deserv- 
ed the compliments she drew from every tongue. 
The imagination could not picture half the grace 
and symmetry exhibited in her light step and waving 
figure, ‘T'he soft light of the moon’s silvery beams 
would not compare with the gentle rays that ema- 
nated from her dark eye, softened but not dimmed 
by the silken lashes through which they passed— 
and the sweet smile that played around her coral 
lips, spoke the purity and happiness of the heart 
Within, Many eyes dwelt fondly upon her already 
to catch a passing glance, as if she had but to 
smile on them and they were blest—while her 
Sweet voice added to rather than destroyed the 
harmony of the music with which it mingled— 
such was Mary Rivington as she moved the centre 


of attraction and admiration in that crowded hall 
of beauty. 
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Montronver and his friend were soon ready to 
partake of the pleasures of the ball-room. Henry 
had been long absent at college, having returned 
a few days befote: he was about to meet for the 
first time, since his return, a number of old and 
dear friends, His eye sparkled with pleasure as he 
hastened to the ball-room, and his heart beat quick 


with the anxiety he felt to know how he would be 


received by Miss Rivington. He was soon among 


_a number of fair faces; and shared again the smiles 
_he had enjoyed in former days—again he saw the 
arch look and sparkling black eye of Miss M 





the sweet smile and queenly dignity of Miss R : 
and heard the happy laugh and playful wit of Miss 
» yet he did not seem satisfied, his restless 
eye glanced around and around the room as if 
seeking another, and a lovelier being—at last he 
saw a figure in the far end of the apartment, which, 
although almost concealed by the crowd around, 
rivetted his attention, he knew not why, unless the 
dark glossy curl and white delicate hand reminded 
him of a curl he had seen, or a hand he had touch. 
ed in times of yore. He was hesitating whether to 
advance or not, when the music sent forth its thril- 
ling notes, and the several couples separated to take 
their place in the dance. Miss Rivington was led 
to a position in front of him, and he could no lon- 
ger doubt that she, whom he sought, was now be- 
fore him. He gazed on her as she stood by the 
side of her partner, now paying earnest attention to 
what he said, then, with an expression of intellect 








'glowing over her beautiful face, replying with 


warmth to sanction or refute the opinions he ex- 
pressed. Henry perceived the change that had 
taken place in her person—she was now in the 
full development of womanhood—the bust was 
more expanded than before, perhaps less from its 
own development, than the diminished span of her 
slender waist—the whole figure more full, round 
and better proportioned—the mouth more perfect, 
the eye though less brilliant was softer, and beamed 
with more sentiment and love. 


‘“‘ Her glossy hair was cluster’d o'er a brow 
Bright with intelligence, and fair and smooth; 

Her eye-brow’s shape was like the erial bow, 
Her cheek alli purple with the beam of youth, 

Mounting at times to a transparent glow, 

As if her veins ran lightning; she, in sooth, 

Possess'd an air and grace by no means common ; 

Her stature tall.” 


How long he had gazed, or how long he would 
have remained with his whole soul fixed on her 
Montronver could not tell, had not the sweet voice 
of Miss R recalled him to himself. 

«She has improved much since you last saw her 
cousin Henry,” said Miss R , with one of her 
sweetest smiles, “ which will not go far to cool your 
former love.” 

«Indeed she has,” he replied, starting from his 
reverie—“ my sweet cousin, she is a model for the 
painter or the statuary—you will excuse me for a 
moment while I speak to her, you know that I have 
not seen her for many months.” 

“ Oh, yes! I could not be so cruel as to detain 
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you here, when I see your eyes and thoughts are 
directed to another place, go, and pay your devoirs 
as a knight errant should, and seek a glove or a 
ribbon to grace your helmet.” And before Henry 
could offer his arm to conduct her to a seat, she 
had joined a party of ladies who were conversing 
near, 

Montronver hastened to present himself to Miss 
Rivington, who welcomed him with a smile ere he 
reached her side—he clasped warmly her extended 
hand, and he felt his cheek burn as the fingers trem- 
bled in his own, and the rich blood diffused itself 
over her snowy neck—a few words of affectionate 
greeting escaped his lips, but he felt too much agi- 
tated to converse, and after requesting her hand for 
the next dance, turned to speak to her partner, 
Richard Burleigh, an old friend and school-mate. 

Burleigh certainly admired Miss Rivington, and 
it was very probable that it had ripened into love: 
however a cloud passed over his face, and his brow 
contracted over his dark, deep set eye as he beheld 
the affectionate greeting of Henry, and the tell-tale 
blood of former love rush to the cheek of each.— 
But when the frank countenance of Montronver 
turned toward him, his brow relaxed, and a forced 
smile played around his half contracted lip, as he 
pressed, with apparent pleasure, the proffered hand 
of his old friend. 

He resumed his place by the side of his fair part- 
ner, but his vivacity was gone: and instead of the 
gay laugh and profusion of smiles he had indulged 
in a few moments before—a shade if not a frown 
had settled on his dark brow, and told what strong 
and quick passions lurked within. Nor did Mary 
Rivington feel as lively as before; perhaps her 
thoughts were straying back to the memory of for- 
mer days—or dwelling abstractedly on what had 
just occurred. 

Henry turned into the crowd to pass as pleasant- 
ly as he could the few, but long minutes before he 
could claim the hand of Miss Rivington, but his 
eye seldom lost sight of her sylph-like form, as it 
moved gracefully, divinely through the dance, until 
the music ceased. The set being now concluded, 
Montronver stepped forward to claim the hand of 
Miss Rivington, which was resigned with ill-con- 
cealed regret by Burleigh. 

«°T is a delightful evening to me,” said Henry, 
as he led his fair partner to a stand, “as I have 
here met many old and dear friends, from whom I 
have been separated for several months—and hap- 
pier far since I have also met one, from whom I 
have been separated yet longer, with whose memory 
the happiest days of my existence are intimately as- 
sociated,” 

Mary blushed at the allusion to their former 
intimacy, as she replied * oh, yes! I always look 
back to that period of life as the happiest that falls 
to our lot. We are then gay, thoughtless creatures, 
finding pleasure in every thing around us: always 
looking on the bright side of every picture, and 
seeking another when we see an approaching 
shadow.” 

« Oh ! how can you limit that period to so short 
an existence,” cried Henry eagerly, “1 am sure 
every object turns to you its supny side—and many 
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are the bright days yet reserved for you, ere a cloud 
shall dim their sunshine.” 

“I did not mean,” said Miss Rivington, “ to say 
that we could not as well appreciate and enjoy 
those pleasures now, but that we are no longer 
blind to the cares and anxieties that attend even 
the most fortunate.” 

“ You must not speak thus,” said Montronver 
langhing, “ or I shall think your gaiety assumed,” 
and then making a remark on some of the dancers, 
he changed the conversation to a lighter and livelier 
theme. 

The night passed merrily on, and the moon had 
more than half accomplished her journey across the 
starry heavens, before the music and revelry ceased, 
Montronver was often at the side of Mary Riving. 
ton, during the evening, either in the dance or the 
promenade—and although .he had never whispered 
love, yet their conversation often wandered back to 
the scenes of the past, when they had walked, or 
rode, or read together—where love had existed in 
all but the name—then each felt happy and knew 
that the other was—and frightened at the name of 
love, they sought not rash vows to ensure that con- 
stancy which they knew to be a part of their very 
existence. And when they parted for the night, 
Henry fancied that he had almost regained the 
enviable place he once held in the opinion of Miss 
Rivington, of which he was afraid time and absence 
had deprived him. 

Henry retired to his couch but not to sleep— 
The excitement of the dance, the bright hopes that 
had been aroused in his bosom—the beautiful form 
of Mary Rivington flitting before him like a vision, 
banished repose from his pillow. The ea:ly dreams 
of youth, colored with the brightest hues of fancy, 
appeared to his excited mind about to be realized— 
and many and various were the plans of future hap- 
piness sketched by the pencil of his imagination, a8 
he lay on his couch, while his mind ran over the 
past, the present, and pictured for itself a bright 
and glorious future; and Aurora had nearly risen 
from her golden couch ere he forgot his airy visions 
in the lethe of the wand of Morpheus. 

Burleigh had wooed sleep in vain, but from a 
different cause—the ghastly form of despair tram- 
pled upon his bright and cherished hopes. He also 
had commenced that evening with propsects as 
bright and cheering as they were now dark and 
blighted—he had seen another pluck the rose which 
he had long labored to gain, and which, he fancied, 
was almost within his grasp—another had snatched 
from him, in a single evening, the favor he had 
taken weeks to win—another’s happiness was built 
upon the ruins of his own, and from their ashes 
sprung jealousy, bearing in its train the strongest 
passions that dwelt within his bosom. He tossed 
wildly on his bed. His dark, keen eye flashed 
beneath the raven lashes, as plays the lightning 
beneath the frowning cloud. His clenched hand 

waved fitfully over his heaving bosom, while half- 
uttered curses of revenge were muttered betwee? 
his gnashing teeth. In truth he was a madman, for 
the moment with his reason entirely under the con 
trol of a passion that magnified and distoited every 





image that appeared to his excited mind, But hap- 
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pily for man such bursts of passion are like the ele- 
mental storm, generally followed by a calm—and 
from mere exhaustion Burleigh slept. 

The morning after the ball was one of the love- 
liest of October. The Indian summer had set in, 
and the sun broke brightly through the mist, as in 
fleecy curls it rose to a rarer atmosphere, making 
every object sparkle with his glittering beams. 

The silence which had succeeded the revelry of 
the past night, now gdve way to the : bustle of 
departure of many gay cavalcades, which issued 
from the gates of Eggleston, yet possessing enough 
of the gaiety of the last night, combined with the 
influence of the beautiful morning, to prevent them 
from feeling the exhaustion that generally follows 
dissipation. 

Mary Rivington was fond of the saddle, and on 
coming out to take her seat in the carriage, de- 
clared the morning too fine to be shut up in a close 
carriage, and requested Mr. Hamilton to change 
places with her to which he readily cousented, 

A lady’s saddle being procured—Mary, with a 
heart as gay as the morning lark’s mounted the 
beautiful Violet on which she was accustomed to 
take her morning rides, and with Montronver at 
her side, dashed forward among the gay party, the 
gayest of the gay. Oh, when is it that man feels 
as happy, yea so proud, as when mounted on a fine 
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horse—a steed that knows his rider’—yielding 
ready obedience to the slender rein, while he spurns | 
the turf on which he treads? Tis then he feels | 
that he could ride upon the breeze, as it plays | 
around his cheek—or soar eagle-like above the | 
clouds that shuts from earth the brighter tadiance 
of the sun—his heart is full to bursting with delight, 
and the expanded soul is diffused through the glow. | 
ing cheek and sparkling eye. Such were the feel- | 
ings of Montronver as he reined his gallant steed | 
by the side of Mary Rivington, who managed the 
pretty Violet with exquisite ease and grace. 

Onward dashed the gay party for several miles, 
their horses seeming to catch the spirits of the | 
riders, for it was one of those delightful mornings | 
that would banish lethargy and instil life into the | 
lowest insect. 

Hark! a noise is heard! every voice is hushed | 
—each horseman rises in his stirrups, and the | 
horses prick their ears—they listen for a moment, | 
and the ery of the hound is heard. ‘The sound | 
approaches, and now the whole pack is distinctly | 
heard some distance ahead on the road they are | 
going. ‘The horse accustomed to follow the chase 
becomes almost as much attached to it as the» 
huntsman, At the distant cry of the hound the | 
hunter pricks his ear, expands his nostril, paws the | 
ground in restless mood—and if the chase should 
pass in sight it requires a strong arm to curb his | 
spirit. Violet had often borne Mr. Hamilton amid | 
the music of the chase, and had shown more than | 
ordinary love for the sport. 

At the approaching cry of the hounds, the whole 
party dashed forward to get a view of the chase, 
and as they arrived at a part of the road that | 
emerged from the wood into an extended heath,— | 
the pack was seen in full cry, and in sight of the | 
fox. The thrilling excitement of the cry, mingled | 
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with the wild halloo of the huntsman, proved too 
great a temptation for Violet, and setting at defiance 
the feebler rein of Mary, she sprang forward to take 
the lead in the chase. Montronver perceived the 
start, but knowing Miss Rivington’s skill in manag- 
ing the rein, thought she had gone forward to ob- 
tain a better view, and fixing his own attention 
more particularly on the chase, he permitted his horse 
to follow in a slow canter. A moment afier a 
scream aroused him from his error, and plunging the 
spur into his spirited steed he dashed forward at a 
rapid pace. But Violet was of generous blood, and 
had a start of more than a hundred paces, so that 
they had ran some distance before Henry approach- 
ed near enough to be heard: he then encouraged 
Mary to sit firmly in her saddle which she did with 
great presence of mind—and just as Montronver 
was preparing to reach out his hand to seize the 
bridle, and put a stop to Violet’s anticipated plea- 
sure—they came suddenly upon a narrow, deep ra- 
vine, which had escaped the observation of Henry, 
who kept his whole attention fixed on his fair com- 
panion. ‘They were still at full speed, and Violet 
accustomed to leap every obstacle in her course, 
would have easily cleared this under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Hamilton—but Mary was paralyzed at 
the sight of the danger, and borne rapidly through 
the air by the tremendous leap of the nimble Violet, 
her head became dizzy, and losing all command of 
herself, fell back so as to check violently the rein, 
and thus shorten the spring of her nag, causing her 
hind-feet to fall on the edge of the bank which 
caving in brought Violet on her haunches, thus 
poised for a moment before she fell backward into 
the river. But fortunately for Mary that precious 
moment was not lost. Montronver in an instant 
perceived the danger—his horse arriving at the 
ravine as Violet gained the opposite bank, and 
plunging the rowel into his side, he cleared the leap 
with ease: but as he passed Violet, thus poised for 
a moment between life and death, his arm encircled 
the waist of Mary, and bearing her clear of her 
saddle, plaeed her safely on the pommel of his own. 

Henry drew the fainting girl to his bosom, and 
in the ecstacy of delight imprinted a kiss on her 
fair, pale brow. She clung convulsively to his 
bosom unconscious that the danger had now past. 
As she recovered the blood rushed back to her pale 
cheek, and she attempted to free herself. from the 
arm that encircled her. But Henry insisted that 
she should share his saddle as the only means of 
arriving at the road before the carriage passed—as 
she was too much exhausted to keep the saddle 
alone, and the distance too great to walk, she re- 
luctantly consented. Henry turned his horse to- 


| ward the ravine before he left, to see what had 


become of Violet, his recollection of her situation 
being so indistinct that he did not know whether 
she had recovered from her perilous situation or 
fallen back into the deep ravine. But alas! as he 
leaned forward and looked into the awful chasm, 
he saw the ill-fated nag half covered by the fallen 
banks, and quivering in the convulsive grasp of 
death. Mary gazed for a moment on her beloved 
Violet, and as she thought of the danger she had 
escaped, her eye glanced up to thank.her deliverer, 
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and overeome by conflicting emotions her head in- 
voluntarily dropt on his bosom. Never had Henry 
felt so happy, so blest as that moment, as he pres- 
sed her wildly to his bosom and covered her brow 
with kisses. 

When Montronver and Mary reached the road- 
side, they found the party again collected, and each 
one had been so much engaged looking at the 
chase that neither had seen them depart, or knew 
where they had gone: the carriage had also ar- 
rived, and Mrs. Hamilton was much relieved at 
seeing Mary,even in the unexpected situation she 
occupied. The adventure was soon told—and the 
escape seemed almost incredible. And many 
pathetic speeches were spoken on the unhappy fate 
of poor Violet notwithstanding the joy felt at the 
escape of Mary, who was content to take a seat in 
the carriage by the side of her sister, and enjoyed 
its close curtains, as well as could be expected 
afier the adventure of the morning. A pleasant 
ride of a few hours brought them to Hamilton- 
Place, where we must leave them for a time to 
recover from the effects of dissipation. 

It was late on the day after the ball, when 
Burleigh arose from his couch, and finding the 
company dispersed, mounted his horse and rode 
siowly home; sleep had soothed the passions 
which agitated him, when he sank exhausted into 
her arms—and a deep melancholy, and fixed 
resolution were now stamped on the calm brow— 
which on the preceding night had been contracted 
and darkened by the fiercest passions. Although he 
still considered his hopes blighted, and despair and 
jealousy rankled in his bosom, he felt that he had 
given way too much to unruly passions, and had 
cast aside that dignity and self-command which 
should have borne him through every trial. His 
vanity was wounded by her preference for another 
—his pride was aroused by her coldness toward 
himself—and no two emotions of the mind so 
powerfully can make a complete revolution in the 
heart—by their influence indifference is changed 
into aversion, and often love itself into hatred. 

Indeed, the treatment he had received, did not 
at all justify the passion he had shown—the cold- 
ness which he fancied he had received at the 
hands of Mary Rivington, was entirely owing to 
his own’ conduct; and the delight she expressed 
at meeting Montronver, although not more warmly 
exhibited than it should have been toward an 
esteemed and long absent friend, had been mag- 
nified and improperly construed by the influence 
of jealousy, aud never were the words of the great 
dramatist, that 


Trifles light as air, 
Are to the jealous, confirmation strong, 
As proofs of Holy Writ. 


More truly verified. From the moment Mon- 
tronver and Mary Rivington met every look, every 
word had been carefully observed by Burleigh, 
and each was made to bear an import it did not 
possess, On recovering from his burst of passion 
he had determined to forget the woman who had 





treated his advances with such indifference, and 
his resolution was taken with an earnest intention 
to be kept—and in ordinary matters Burleigh sel. 
dom yielded a point he had once assumed—but 
here the case was different—the situation a novel 
one, and the passion which opposed his intention 
is generally more powerful than any we can 
array against it. For a few days he kept his 
resolve firmly, hoping that each day the struggle 
would be less severe, and that time, that sovereign 
remedy of all griefs, would come to his aid, But 
here too he was deceived—his temperament was 
fiery—bis passions uncommonly strong, and love 
while encouraged had taken root too deeply to 
be plucked out—indeed it was from this over. 
ruling passion that a jealousy had sprung up of 
gigantic strength, entirely perverting his strong 
mind, 

After several days of torture love regained the 
ascendency,—for in what bosom did pride or reso- 
lution ever do more than rebel for a short period, 
when love had once gained possession of the 
throne? Burleigh, unable to keep the resolution he 
had taken, at length determined to seek Mary 
Rivington, and learn from her own lips the fate 
that awaited him—and as it is a tendency of the 
mind to fly from one extreme to the other—he 
caught hope from despair, and even imagined that 
he might yet win the hand he sought. 

Almost a week had now passed since the ball, 
and never did time fly more quickly than did 
this to Henry and Mary. ‘They had been con- 
stantly together, and although Mary had not 
sufficiently recovered from her fright to mount a 
horse and take her evening rides—her time was 
not less agreeably spent, as resting on the arm 
of Montronver, they strolled to some favorite 
bower, or to an elevated place, to obtain a sunset 
view. Love had often entered into their conversa- 
tion, yet no exchange of vows had been made, 
for such seemed almost unnecessary—as neither 
thought proper to throw a veil over real feelings 
—and the quick eye of love needed not the aid 
of the tongue to enable it to read the conditions of 
the heart. 

Henry and Mary were sitting at the piano, after 
breakfast, speaking of the beauties of a song she 
had just concluded, when Burleigh was announced. 
Both were struck with the change a few days had 
made in his person—the flush of health had left 
his cheek wan and pale, his eye seemed almost 
buried beneath the projecting brow, and a smile, 
struggling to diffuse itself over his melancholy 
countenance, extended but a short distance from 
his lips, seeming to mock the cheerfulness he 
attempted to display. His greeting to Mary was 
more formal than usual, and toward Henry it 
was evidently cold, notwithstanding the friendship 
his tongue expressed. 

After a few moments, Henry left the room, 
giving as an excuse, that he wished to join his 
couzin, who was gathering a bouquet in the 
garden. 

Burleigh and Mary were thus left alone—and 
after a few moment’s conversation, which seemed 
embarrassing to both, Burleigh, placing his chair 
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by her side, poured forth in wild and glowing 
language, the love he had so fondly cherished— 
and was rejected, 

Henry found Miss R. , Seated on a grass 
mound, with roses of every hue scattered around 
her, carefully selecting the prettiest to place in a 
bouquet which she was completing. 

« Indeed Clara,” said Henry as he came up 
unobserved, “you look like Flora seated among 
her messengers of the heart, assigning to each 
the passion it is to represent.” 

“Then I am preparing messengers for others,” 
she replied with an arch smile, “this simple 
Geranium can represent its mistress,” and as 
she spoke, she threw the Geranium at Henry, and 
it fell in his bosom. 

« Pray tell me,” said Henry laughing, “ what 
tender passion it is intended to represent—it has 
done its errand well—see it has rested in my 
bosom, and I already feel its mysterious power 
instilled into my heart,’ and as he spoke he 
kissed its fresh bud and returned it to the place 
it had selected in his bosom—* whatever that 
may be,” he continued, “ its influence shall remain 
long after its leaves have withered.” 

“Oh! that is the emblem of friendship, and I 
hope it has made a deep impression,” she re- 
plied. “ But here is one that you may give Mary,” 
handing him a beautiful blue Hyacinth, “it is the 
emblem of constancy and I can assure you that it 
will not be treated with indifference.” 

‘IT am afraid, my pretty couzin, that your good 
wishes for my happiness, may have led you into an 
error, but,” he continued, “I can tell you where 
it would not meet indifference, let me say ‘ Gif- 
ford, my couzin Clara sent you this.’ ” 

“Oh! no, no, not for the world,” she cried, 
then laughing at the anxiety she had shown—she 
continued, “but I might have known that you 
would not do it; now tell me to what circumstance 
Iam indebted for the unexpected pleasure of this 
visit. I am = sure that something must have 
occurred to drive you from the parlor—you 
certainly did not leave Mary to amuse herself with 
a piece of music or an annual?” 

‘Why, my pretty couzin? do you not think I 
display more gallantry, by suffering Miss Riving- 
ton to remain a few moments alone with the 
muses, than to permit you to thrust your pretty 
fingers among the briars, without coming to your 
assistance? Now render me, (as the lawyers 
say) a verdict of ‘not guilty’ of a breach of gal- 
Jantry.” 

“Oh! then I will acquit you, and as I have 
finished my bouquet, I will take you back to 
Mary, and see if she will be as lenient with her 
fugitive knight,” and springing lightly from her 
seat she placed her arm in Montronver’s, and they 
walked on toward the house. 

‘‘ We need not be in haste,” said Henry, “I did 
- leave Miss Rivington alone. Burleigh is with 
er,” 

“IT am glad he has returned,” said Clara. 
‘‘Mary was uneasy lest she had unconsciously 
offended him at the ball, as he is a beau she values 





highly—but I must say no more or I will make | 
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you jealous, Now give me your parole d’honneur 
that you will appear in the parlor in ten minutes. 
I must go now and let couzin Sarah take choice of 
my flowers,” and she ran off leaving Montronver 
to find his way to the parlor. 

Henry had entered the house, and was proceed- 
ing along the passage to the parlor door, when 
Burleigh made his exit and was about to pass him 
without seeming to be aware of his presence ; when 
Henry clapped him on the shoulder, saying, 
“ Burleigh where are you going?” Burleigh shook 
off his hand, as he bent on him a wild, angry look, 
and exclaimed in a low, deep voice, “false friend 
begone—would you mock the man you have made 
a wretch.” 

“ Burleigh,” said Henry surprised, and unable to 
divine the cause of his anger, “ what has happened ? 
What do you mean by such language? Why this 
passion ? 

“Have you yet to learn,” replied Burleigh, 
while his eye sparkled, and his whole frame 
quivered with passion, “that under the false colors 
of a friend, you have proved my worst enemy, 
seeking to build your own happiness on the ruins of 
mine.” 

«“ If you mean,” said Henry, becoming angry in 
turn, “that I have injured you by becoming a 
suitor for the hand of Miss Rivington—-I regret it ; 
but if you mean that I have attempted to injure 
you in her estimation, for the advancement of my 
own interest—it is false.” 

The word had hardly passed tke lips of Mon- 
tronver, when Burleigh struck him in the face with 
the loose glove he held in his hand, and turning on 
his heel left the house. 

Burleigh and Montronver had been friends from 
youth. They had been intimate friends, notwith- 
standing the great difference of their dispositions, 
Whether this natural attachment arose because we 
are very apt to admire those qualities in another 
which we do not possess, or whether we dislike 
those in another which we do possess, we must 
leave for the reader to determine. But the fact, ie 
beyond doubt, that we do ofien meet with the 
warmest friendship existing between persons of the 
most opposite characters, and it is equally certain 
that when a breach exists between such friends, 
however trifling the cause, inveterate hatred is 
sure to be the consequence. When Montronver 
appeared as a rival, a few days before, Burleigh was 
so absorbed in that ruling passion love, that he did 
not pay a due regard to the friendship that had 
existed between them, but looked on Henry as one 
striving to wrest from him the object, on the 
possession of which, his whole happiness rested ; 
and thus regard was changed into indifference, 
and as Henry’s rivalry became more formidable, 
and jealousy had time to act, indifference became 
hatred. ‘Then meeting Montronver soon after his 
suit had been rejected, he supposed him the cause 
of the fate he had met, and rendered desperate by 
the mental suffering he endured, he sought the first 
opportunity of revenge. Burleigh had been re- 
markable when a boy for courage, perhaps rashness 
would be the better term, as he rather sought than 
avoided danger when his honor was in no way 
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involved—he considered an apology dishonorable 
under any circumstances, and had fought many 
unnecessary battles, when he knew an apology was 
due from himself. It would be supposed that such 
absurd notions of honor would have been ternpered 
by more mature judgment. But Burleigh then 
felt as one rejected by the world, he considered 
life a bauble not worth possessing, and the victim 
of a relentless passion, which was strengthened 
rather than weakened by disappointment—revenge 
was the only food that could satisfy his excited 
passions. 

A few days before, Montronver would have 
resented the insult thus offered him with little 
inconvenience, but now his condition was very 
much changed—a new field of happiness was 
thrown open to him—the happiness of another was 
intimately associated with the preservation of his 
life—and he was about to stake the happiness of 
two individuals, who might have glided cheerfully 
down the stream of life, against that of one 
rendered desperate by disappointment, and seeing 
nothing in the future but a cheerless gloom, Alas! 
where is it that the stake is so unequal as on the 
field of honor ?—where the arms alone are equal. 

The customs of the age are imperative, and 
Henry saw no way of getting out of the difficulty, 
but by giving Burleigh the choice of an apology or 
a challenge. Singleton acted as his friend, and 
demanded an apology for the insult Montronver had 
received, which Burleigh rejected with scorn, and 
accepted the challenge without hesitation. The 
arrangements were soon made. The morning 
came, and the parties met. But how different were 
the feelings of each! Burleigh nerved by anger— 
reckless of a life which seemed rather a burden 
than a blessing—eager for revenge, and regardless 
of his own fate, so that his bullet should pierce the 
heart of his antagonist. And as he stood drawn to 
his full height, he looked more like a statue thana 
living being. 

Montronver—on the other hand—pitied Burleigh 
as the victim of ungovernable passions—he bore 
not the slightest ill will toward him—besides it was 
a contest in which he had every thing to lose and 
nothing to gain. He thought of the consequences 
to her, who was so dear to him—and these 
thoughts unnerved him. ‘The pistols were placed 
in their hands—the word given—Henry’s pistol 
was fired in the ‘air—the bullet from Burleigh’s 
pierced his heart—and he expired in the arms of 
Singleton, 

The yellow leaves of autumn had fallen before 
the storms of winter—the snowy clouds shut out 
the brightness of the sun—the icicles hung from 
the leafless tree—the north wind howled through 
the crackling branches—the fields wore a robe of 
whiteness—but these had passed away. The open- 
ing of spring brought buds to the leafless forest— 
the winds of March had ragéd and ceased—next 
came the April shower, and the sun broke forth 
with burnished splendor, weaving his gay colors 
into a bow against the passing clouds. Reader six 
months have passed since last we met. 

It was in the latter part of April, after a refresh- 





ing shower—which induced the birds to come | 
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forth from their hiding places to sing an early lay, 
and the flowers to burst forth, wafting their 
sweetness on the breeze, causing the fields to 
appear like vast altars, from which incense arose to 
heaven—that a lady might be seen walking slowly 
along a path which led from the mansion-house to 
the cemetery. She frequently stopped to pluck the 
wild flowers which grew along the path, and when 
she reached the spot sacred to the dead, she 
scattered them over a grave on which the turf. was 
fresh and green, with a marble slab at the head 
which spoke of him who lay beneath—the silent 
tear trickled down her pale cheek, and as she 
raised her pensive countenance to heaven, while her 
slender frame tottered with emotion, and a silent 
prayer was breathed through her motionless lips, 
how different did she look from the gay, happy 
girl, who six months before, had never felt a pang 
of sorrow, and had no care of the future, whose eye 
had only glistened with the tear of joy, and whose 
face was ever radiant with smiles. But now her 
frame was wasted—the rose had left her cheek, and 
tears of sorrow were marked on her pale brow— 
the once bright eye was dimmed with tears, and no 
smile played around her bloodless lips. She brush- 
ed the tear from her eye, and with a deep sigh left 
the hallowed spot to return home. She had pro- 
ceeded but a short distance when she saw Mrs. 
Hamilton, with her two little children, coming to 
meet: her. As soon as little Eloise saw her she 
broke from her mother and ran to her. 

«I have brought you this pretty flower, Aunt 
Mary,” said the little girl holding up a fresh 
rose-bud. 


«You must keep the flower yourself, it is a fit 
companion for you,” said Mary Rivington as she 
kissed her rosy cheek. 


Mrs. Hamilton felt sad as she looked on the 
wasted form of her sister, ‘ My dear Mary,” she 
said, as she drew her arm around her slender waist, 
“my dear sister, why will you take this walk? 
your spirits are always depressed afterwards, and 
you should try to forget, as far as possible every 
thing associated with the past.” 


«It affords me a pleasure, a melancholy 
pleasure I admit—it reminds me of the past, and 
it is only in the past that 1 live,” and as she spoke 
the tear started from her eye, and she leaned on 
her sister for support. 

«I have written to our father, Mary, that I 
thought a change of air and scenery would be 
beneficial—I have just heard from him—he will be 
here soon to take you home. Forgive me, Mary, 
for not consulting your wishes—lI was afraid that 
you would not consent, and that I might be weak 
enough to yield. And although I regret that you 
should leave me—I feel it a duty to insist on your 
trying a change. Your health has declined much 
lately—and you need a change.” 


“Oh! why desire me to leave the spot on earth 
which is dearest to me? I know that no change 
will affect me—I shall pine for the place I have 
left—but I will be governed by your advice. If I 
cannot be happy myself, I shall do all 1 can to 
make others so.” 
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«I hope you will yet be happy,” said Mrs. 
Hamilton in an encouraging tone, “ only forget 
the past, and turn your thoughts to the future.” 

« Ah! that I cannot do,” replied Mary—her 
voice was very weak, and scarcely articulate. 
Before they reached the house she was compelled 
to lean her whole weight on Mrs. Hamilton. The 
exercise and mental agitation had been too much 
for her—and she was lifted to her bed. Mrs. 
Hamilton sat by the couch until she appeared to 
fall into a deep sleep. She then left her, and came 
early in the next morning, expecting to find her 
refreshed by repose—she still appeared to sleep. 
Her features were calm and natural, and a sweet 
smile played around her lips—she was asleep— 
but to awake no more. 


“Hush’d were those lips! but still their bland 
And beautiful expression seem'd to melt 


With love that could not die!” Campbell 
‘So fair, so calm, so softly seal'd 
The first, last look by death reveal’d.” 

Byron. 


The flowers of spring had faded—the parching 
heat of summer had passed away—and the refresh- 
ing breeze of autumn had sprung up among the 
evergreens of Florida. And again six months of 
time had rolled on since the scene we have just 
described. 

A group of officers were standing around a 
brother officer, who lay protected from the tropical 
sun by the thorny leaves of the broad branches of 
the live oak. The countenance of the sufferer was 
stern, and unmoved by pain—his eye unusually 
bright—his glossy locks fell dishevelled over his 
sunburnt brow, giving him almost a savage appear- 
ance—his right hand still grasped the bloody 

Philadelphia, April 7th, 1840. 


YOU HAVE 


You have n't forgotten the days we first loved ? 

When you met me by twilight adown the green glen, 
Aud at each stolen meeting in fancy we roved 

To the time when—I will speak—you 'd meet me 

again. 
You have n't forgot ? 
Oh! no I thought not. 

By that blush, that arch smile, and that glance of the eye, 

['d vow you 've thought of them as often as I. 


You have n‘t forgotten the old mossy seat ? 
Where we sat both together with scarce room for one; 


.The wood-walk, the arbor, the fountain so sweet, 


Where we lingered ‘till ev’ning toward midnight had 
run. 


April, 1840. 


YOU HAVE N’T FORGOT. 
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fragment of his sword, while his left crushed the 
captive plume of an Indian Chief—the surgeon 
who had been examining his wound, now retired a 
few paces and reported to the anxious officers 
who gathered around him, that the ball had 
passed through the spine, and death must occur 
from internal hemorrhage. The wounded officer 
seemed to have been a favorite, as the communica- 
tion of the surgeon brought signs of grief to the 
countenances of many. He at least possessed 
courage, and acts of daring will win every soldier’s 
heart. 

« The service has lost one of its brightest orna- 
ments,” said the senior officer, as he turned away, 
«« but he met death as a soldier should.” 

“ He was a strange character,” said another. 
« I always fancied there was some melancholy tale 
connected with his early life. He was always 
alone, a smile never relieved the harshness of his 
features, and grief seemed to sit heavily on his 
heart.” 

«« How brave in the field,” said a third. « With 
prudence his promotion would have been rapid, but 
recklessness has brought him an untimely grave— 
I saw him in the van during the whole action, 
cleaving more than one scalp with his sword.” 

The officers finished their conversation, and 
returned to look on their wounded comrade. His 
countenance now pale and calm, as if passion had 
never ruffled its surface—the dark fringed eye-lid 
closed over his once brilliant eye—his hand had 
relaxed its grasp—his bosom had ceased to heave 
—and Richard Burleigh was numbered with the 
dead, He was wrapped in the flag of his country 
—the muffled drum and trailed arms, conducted 
him to his resting place—he was lowered into the 
grave, and a volley of artillery restored him to the 
dust from whence he came, 


N’T FORGOT? 


You have n't forgot ? 
Oh! no I thought not. 
By that blush, that arch smile, and that glance of the eye, 
I'd vow you ’ve thought of them as often as I. 


You have n't forgotten the little gray knoll? 
Where I faltered my love in your half-frighten'd ear, 
And you answered in whispers that thrilled to my 
sou]— 
‘‘Oh! what can I say after meeting you here ?"” 
You have n’t forgot? 
Oh! no I thought not. 
By that flush, and that smile, and that half laughing 
eye, 
I'd vow you ‘ve thought of them more often as I. 
A. A. I. 
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“I must leave this place to-night: I can bear 
their marked neglect, and open taunts, no longer,” 
said Charles Elliston, as he left the richly furnished 
parlor, where, with some fashionable guests, sat 
Mrs. Merton, and her two oldest daughters, and 
went forth into the garden. «Yes, I must go,” 
he continued, no one cares for me: and why 
should they for the poor, and penniless being, 
whose very origin is unknown? Alas, how hard 
it is to be thus cast upon the world, friendless, and 
beioved by none—none—none!” and he buried 
his face in his hands, overcome with the intensity | 
of his feelings. 

“ None, Charles?” said a clear silvery voice | 
behind him, and a hand was laid gently on his | 
shoulder. He started, and turning round, said 

« Yes, yes, Helen, pardon me. I spoke un.- | 
thinkingly. You still love me?’ he added 
inquiringly, | 

“TI do, Charles, and my father—” | 

“ Yes, your father, my noble benefactor, Helen. | 
He still loves me.” 

“Then why leave us, Charles?” she said in a | 
tender tone. 
«“ Because, Helen, you know I have been | 
already the cause of much dissension in your | 
family—God forbid that I should be so any | 
longer! And beside, Helen, you know what | 
treatment I have received from your mother and | 
sisters. I have borne it long out of respect to | 
your father, and love for you, but I can bear it no | 
more. I will go forth into the world in hopes of | 
building up a fortune, and say, Helen, if I should be | 
successiul, and return, will you—” 

“I will love you still,’ she said interrupting | 
him. “Qh I will always love you, Charles.” | 

«“ Farewell!” said he, and imprinting a kiss | 
upon her rosy lips, he tore himself away. In | 
another hour he had quitted that house where he | 
had spent so many happy days with Helen. | 

Yharles Elliston was a dependant on the bounty | 
of Mr. Merton. He had found him one day, when | 
about four years old, wandering about the streets 
of the city, a lost child. He kindly took him | 
home, and used every endeavor to discover his | 
parents; but all to no purpose. At last finding his | 








CHARLES ELLISTON. 


‘““The touch of kindred ties and love he feels.” Thomson. 


inquiries were useless, he raised and educated him 
as his own. Unlike her husband, Mrs. Merton 
was of a proud, and aristocratic spirit, and con- 


| sequently could not bear one whose birth was so 


uncertain as that of young Elliston. She had 
diffused some of this spirit into her two eldest 
daughters; but Helen, the youngest, like her father, 
possessed a noble and kind heart, and looked only 
with compassion, and love, upon the poor, though 
noble youth. He was now about seventeen years 
of age; and the insults that were heaped upon him 
he felt severely. It is true when Mr. Merton was 


| present none dare show the least disrespect toward 


him, but this only served to make him feel it more 
acutely in his absence. It was on this very 


/ mentioned evening, that a new insult had been 


offered to him, and he determined not to live 
another day where he was exposed to them. Nor 


would it have caused him one feeling of regret, had 


it not been for Mr. Merton, ard Helen; but 
however dear they were to him, he resolved now 
to leave them. He left too without informing 
Mr. Merton, for he well knew he would insist on 
his staying,—and he would not be the author of 
discord in that family, where dwelt the only two on 
earth he could call friends. 

It was near the close of a summer day that a 
steamboat touched the wharf of one of our 
Southern cities, and from its crowded decks poured 
a stream of weary travellers, eager once again to 
set foot upon the land. Amongst the last who 
stepped on shore was a tall youth with a valice in 
his hand, who walking slowly from the landing, 
bent his way toward the shipping warehouses 
along the wharves. He was in search of em- 
ployment; but alas! he was a stranger, and had 
no recommendations. With a dejected mien, and 
sorrowful step, he was about giving up all hopes 
when he came to a large warehouse which he had 


| not before entered. Se walked into the counting- 


house, where sat a gentleman, apparently about 
forty years of age. ‘To the youth’s inquiry, whether 
he was the head of the establishment, he replied in 
the affirmative. 
« What do you wish my lad ?” he inquired. 
«Do you want a lad to assist in your store? 
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I have no recommendations to offer you, sir,” he 
continued modestly. “1 have just armved im the 
steamboat from the north, and have neither triends 
nor money. I cannot even pay for a night’s 
lodging.” And seeing that the merchant looked 


incredulously at him, he could contain himself no 


longer, but said imploringly, « oh, sir, do not refuse 
me,” and the tears trickled down his cheeks. 

The merchant, touched by his grief, and con- 
vinced by the openness of his manner, hesitated a 
moment, and finally took him to his home. A 
few days proved the truth of the youth’s story, and 
he was employed at once by his new benefactor. 
In course of time he rose by degrees, until he 
became head clerk in the establishment of Mr. 
Thompson. He also by his amiableness became 
the favorite of the wealthy family of his employer, 
with whom he still resided. All loved him, and he 
loved them in return, as father, mother, and sister. 
For although Charles, (for it was Charles Elliston) 
thought that Emma ‘Thompson was almost as 
beautiful as his own Helen, yet he remained 
faithful to the latter, and could but think of the 
former as a sister. 

Five years had rolled by, and he had now 
become proprietor of the large establishment which 
he had entered as an errand boy, Mr. Thompson 
havring retired from business. One evening he 
was sitting in familiar converse with the family, 
when Mrs. Thompson, after looking steadfastly at 
Charles for some time, remarked how much Emma 
and he resembled each other. 

* Yes,” said her husband, “I have often 
observed it: they look as much alike as though 
they were really brother and sister. Our lost 
Charles—poor little fellow !—could not have been 
more like Emma,” 

“Your Charles? I never knew you ever had 
any child beside Emma,” said Charles, ** when 
did he die ?” 

“ Would to God he had died!’ exclaimed Mrs, 
Thompson, “ then would I have known he was in 
heaven: but now, perhaps, if he is still alive, he 
may be buffetted about by strangers, whose hard 
hearts can seldom feel like a parent’s,” and she 
gave vent to her feelings in tears. 

** He was lost then ?” asked Charles, 

“Yes,” said Mr. Thompson, “ about seventeen 
years ago, I and Mary, journeyed north for the 
benefit of our health, and to visit some friends who 
resided in New York city. We took with us our 
little Charles, who was scarcely four years old, and 
then our only child. We arrived there in safety, 
and after staying with our friends some time, set 
out on our return home. Anxious to prosecute 
Our journey, we immediately, on our arrival in 
Philadelphia, took the steamboat to proceed imme- 
diately on. I went to see to the safety of the 
baggage, thinking that my Mary and Charles were 
in the cabin; but what was my surprise, when on 
going to the cabin some time after the steamboat 
had left the wharf, to find Mary there alone, She 
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thought I had Charles with me, and she swooned | 
away when I informed her I had not. We} 
searched the boat over, but no Charles could be | 
found, and then it struck us, that he must have | 





wandered on shore before the boat left the 
whart, and consequently was left behind. How 
harrowimg were vur thougbis! to think that every 
moment the distance was increasing between us 
and our beloved child. But there was another 
thought that was still more distressing—perhaps he 
had fallen overboard unseen, and been drowned ! 


| However, I determined on arriving in New 


Orleans, and leaving Mary with her friends and 
relations, to return again to Philadelphia, and spare 
no pains, nor expense in trying to recover our 
lost child, or, else discover his fate: but the great 
mental excitement, and bodily fatigue I had under- 
gone, threw me into a fever on the road, and it 
was several months before I recovered. When I 
did, and arrived in Philadelphia, no trace could be 
discovered of our child, and never since have we 
heard any thing concerning him; but God be 
praised, Charles, he has given us a son in you!” 

« But was there no mark by which he could 
have been known if he had been left behind as you 
first supposed ?” asked Charles eagerly. 

« Yes, there were the scars of a dog’s teeth on 
his left wrist, and besides he wore a locket—a 
birth-day present of his father’s—around his neck, 
with ‘ Charles’ engraved on it,” said Mrs, Thomp- 
son with tears in her eyes. 

« Then father, mother,” said Charles, bareing 
his arm, and drawing from his bosom a locket 
which he threw in Mrs. Thompson’s lap, “ behold 
your long lost son !” 

For an instant they stood amazed—the next 
they were locked in each others arms: then 
turning to Emma, he for the first time pressed to 
his bosom—a sister. How different was his 
situation now, from the day on which he first set 
foot in the city of New Orleans, Then he was 
poor, friendless, with scarce a place to rest his 
head; now he was wealthy, surrounded by friends, 
and blest with a mother’s, father’s, and sister's 
love. He could claim now, what her noble father 
would not have refused even to the poor youth, had 
he asked it—Helen’s hand; and even her proud 
mother would not object to receiving for her 
son-in-law, the heir of the richest merchant in New 
Orleans. 

Mirth and music resounded throughout, and joy, 
and gladness reigned predominant in the splendid 
mansion of Mr. Merton. It was the birth-night 
ball of his lovely and accomplished daughter Helen, 
given in honor of her nineteenth birth-day, and the 
magnificent saloons were thronged by the youth, 
beauty, and elite of the metropilas. All paid wil- 
ling homage to her fascinating charms, Nor 
beneath their fervent congratulations did there lurk 
aught of malice or envy; for the sweet disposition, 
and gentle manners of Helen Merton had won the 
good will of all who knew her. And now, as she 
replied to their warm-hearted wishes, she looked 
more beautiful than ever. She was attired in a 
plain white dress, looped with roses, and fitting 
with exquisite neatness to her finely moulded form ; 
her shining chesnut curls were confined by a costly 
diamond head-band that sparkled on her snowy 
forehead, rivalling the transparent beauty and clear- 
ness of her complexion, At times, when she would 
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216 CHARLE 


mingle in the giddy whirl of the dance, a smile | 


would play upon her’ lovely features; but when 
over, and the momentary excitement was past, a 
melancholy expression would steal into her lately 
laughing eye, telling of something yet wanting to 
complete her happiness. She was thinking, perhaps, 
how he, who years ago, had won her maiden-love, 
might, whilst she was surrounded by wealth and 
luxury, be dragging out the prime of his life in 
poverty and distress. Yes, she still thought of the 
poor friendless youth—the companion of her child- 
hood. Such is woman’s constancy and love. Alas, 
that it should so of.en be abused ! 


The evening was somewhat advanced when Mr. 
Merton approached Helen, linked arm in arm with 
a young man, whose dark countenance ; raven hair, 
and eyes; and tall, straight form, indicated a native 
of the South. 

« Mr. Thompson, of New Orleans, my dear,” 
said Mr. Merton, introducing him to Helen,—and 
then after conversing for a few moments, sauntering 
to the opposite side of the saloon. 


“Who is that handsome young man you just 
now introduced to Helen?” asked Mrs. Merton of 
her husband, 

«That is Mr. Thompson, of New Orleans: the 
richest merchant in that city, as his father was 
before him. He arrived here but the day before 
yesterday. I was introduced to him yesterday, and 
invited him here to-night, and if the impression of 
his features is not left on Helen’s little heart, which 
has hitherto been so callous, none ever will be.” 


« And if they are, 1 suppose you will cease to 
regret the disappearance of your protegee, Charles 
Elliston,” said his wife sarcastically. 


Mr. Morton did not answer: he only turned 
away. 

At first when the stranger was introduced to 
Helen, there appeared an air of slight embarrass- 
ment about him, but it gradually wore off, and he 
entered into conversation with unusual vivacity. 
In the course of it she asked him if he had ever 
been in the city before. He replied that he had 
been when he was about seventeen years of age, 
and that he had then become acquainted with seve- 
ral of his own age, whose acquaintance he highly 
praised. .Among those, he mentioned, was that of 
Charles Elliston, in particular, As he pronounced 
the name, he bent his dark eye full upon her, and 


perceived that she started, while for a moment, | 


agitation was visibly depicted in her counten- 
ance. After a minutes pause he continued, “but 
J} have made inquiry since my arrival, respecting 
him, and hear that he has returned the kindness 
of his benefactor—your father—with ingratitude, 
by leaving his house, and going no one knew 
whither.” 

«“ Oh, no, sir, do not believe that: it is an idle 
report. He had reason for leaving my father’s 
house,” and her voice trembled, and a tear stood in 
her eye. 

Just then a gentleman advanced to claim her 
band for the last cotillion, and the conversation 
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was abruptly terminated. Charles resigned her 
silently : but his heart was full. 

It is strange how the lapse of a few years be. 
tween youth and manhood, will change the face, and 
disguise the form. ‘The slight stripling that a little 
while ago clambered on our knee, we can scarce 
recognise in the full, stately form, and staid de. 
meanor of the man. So it was with Charles 
Thompson, and no wonder Helen and her father 
could not see in the rich merchant of the South, 
the poor lad, who, six years before, had left them 
with scarce a dollar in his pocket. 

It was the morning following the ball; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Merton, and Helen were sitting in the 
parlour—the former two engaged in discussing 
some private affairs: the latter with her head rest- 
ing upon her hand, apparently in deep thought. 
The servant entered, and handed Mr. Merton a 
letter, He opened it, and after having perused it 
for a few moments, uttered an exclamation of joy. 
Both his companions looked up. Seemingly over- 
come with the excitement of some unusually pleas- 
ing news he approached his daughter, and patting 
her gaily on the cheek, said 

Come, come, Helen dear—cheer up—Charles 
—our own dear Charles has returned—is in the 
city, and will be here in half an hour—cheer up 
my dear!” and he began to pace the floor, “See 
here,” he continued, as a splendid equipage, with 
servants in livery, drove up to the door, from which 
a young gentleman alighted, “here is Mr. Thomp- 
son too: how glad I shall be to introduce them to 
one another.” 

«I do n’t see why you should be,” said his wife, 
“though, perhaps, your Charles, as you call him, 
may be as rich now as Mr. Thompson. You know 
he left word he was going to seek his fortune,” and 
she pronounced the last word with a sneer. 

«And he hopes he has found it madam!” ex- 
claimed Charles, who entered just at that moment, 
« thanks be to an all-wise Providence that directed 
my steps to my father’s house. It is Charles that 
stands before you !” 

With a shriek of delight Helen threw herself into 
his out-stretched arms, and wept tears of joy upon 
his bosom; while the old man stood motionless, 
but his eyes was wet, and his lip quivered, though 
not with grief, 

When they had become somewhat composed, 
Charles related to them what had occurred since 
he left them. The joy that beamed in the swim- 
| ming eye of the delighted girl, as she hung fondly 
/upon her lover’s arm, was only equalled by the 
tenderness with which he returned her look of 
| affection. How deep was the bliss of that moment, 
‘making amends by its delight, for the long years of 
doubt and absence. It was not long before Charles 
| renewed again the boyish vows he had pledged to 
' Helen, and the blushing girl listened, weeping and 
smiling by turns. Need it be added that in a short 
‘time Helen and Charles were united at the altar, 

and that even the aristocratic mother smiled upon 
the union of her daughter with the ci devant Charles 
' Elliston, W. H. 
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TO A SLEEPING WIFE. 


Steep, dearest, with thy swan-like arm 
Thrown careless o’er thy brow! 

Thy foe, if thou hadst ever one, 
Would learn to love thee now. 

The pure, rapt look; the heavenly smile ; 
The hushed repose beneath; 

The dark bright glossy tress, the while, 
That trembles in thy breath. 


Sleep! heaven hath writ it’s beauty there, 
And angel dreams are thine! 

Thou seemest to breathe the still, hushed air 
Of far-off lands divine, 

To hear the wild and melting song 
Of cherub choirs above— 

Oh! err I, deeming such shall throng 
Life’s pure young dreams, my love? 


April, 1840. 


Ou! what is life? a waste of years, 
Of joy and sorrow, smiles and tears, 
A catalogue of ehange ; 
Yea, while we look around, and scan 
What happened in our own brief span, 
Things, which occurr’d since life began, 
Ev’n to ourselves, seem strange. 


Then, what is life ?—'t is like a flower 

That blossoms through one sunny hour ; 
A bright illusive dream ; 

A wave that melts upon the shore ; 

A lightning flash that straight is o’er ; 

A phantom seen—then seen no more— 
A bubble on the stream ! 


April 11, 1840. 
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And smiles are playing on thy brow 
Like stars on ocean’s breast ; 

And softly to thy bosom now 
Love's first sweet gift is prest ; 

And bright as sunset's varied flush, 
Thy snowy cheek is dyed, 

Alike the wild and mantling blush 
When first I called thee—bride! 


Sleep on,—God bless thee dearest one! 
I may no longer stay, 

The fresh breath of the crimson morn 
Is whisp’ring me away. 

We ’ll meet again, when on the lea 
Soft smiles the summer even, 

And thy low voice shall welcome me 


Back to an almost heaven. Cc. 


Look on the church-yard’s yellow skull — 
Is not the contemplation full 
Of serious thought and deep? 
*T is ownerless—but yet ere fled 
The spirit, Love upheld that head, 
And friends hang round a dying bed, 
To hide their eyes and weep. 


Thus generations pass away— 
‘T is renovation and decay— 
*T is childhood and old age ;— 
Like figures in the wizard’s glass, 
In long succession on We pass, 
Act our brief parts—and then, alas! 
Are swept from off the stage. 


D. O. N. 
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THE AVENGER. 


‘‘In God’s name, see the lists and all things fit; 


There let them end it—God defend the right!” 


Henry IP. Part II. 


Continued from page 181. 


I ster soundly for a few hours, and awoke just | 
in time to dress and keep my appointment with my 


new friend, and patient—for so I was obliged to 
consider him. I had knocked at the hall door 
before I recollected that I did not know the name 
of the person I sought; for though I had heard it 
in the course of the evening before, when we were. 
at table, I had not observed it; and afterward it 


had not occurred to me to ask him. A slipshod | 


girl, with her hair all in papers, dangling over a 
dirty greasy face, opened the door, “Is Mr. 
in, the gentleman, I mean, who lodges on the second 
floor—I want to see him.” 

«“ I don’t think he ’s up, sir.” 

«Oh, I know that ; but I am come to see him in 
bed. He is not well, I fear.” 

«I believe not, sir; I will go and tell him.” 

But I did not wait for her announcement; and 
telling her I knew the room, passed on before her. 
I knocked at the door, and was answered in a 





hoarse hollow voice, quite unlike that I had heard | 
the night before; yet, when I opened the door, I | 
found it was the voice of the same man. He was | 
partly dressed, and sitting on the side of the bed, | 
his head toward the pillow, with his hands clasped | 








more energy, *“ than that this should befall me? I 
am a soldier’s son.” 

« And your father ?” 

«“ Was killed in battle. I am his eldest son.” 

Here something like a groan burst from his 
laboring breast. 

«“ Come, come,” I said, “I know how this is— 
your remark last night to Mr. H.; he spoke to you 
as you came away ?” 

«“ Yes.” 

«“ Well, but that affair cannot be settled now. 
If there is no friend that you wish sent for, I will 
myself give a sufficient explanation to Mr. H. for 
the present; but now let me assist you into bed 
again. Do, for our friendship’s sake,” I added, 
and took hold of his hand. 

*“ Do you advise me to this ?” 

«“ Yes, most decidedly.” 

“Then be it so, for you are indeed a friend; 
and I have no other now in London with whom I 
can advise. I can hardly speak; but while I can, 
hear what I have to say. I came to London full 
of romantic feeling, from a home where all was 
virtue, honor, and simplicity. I was successful in 
my pursuits, and in other respects happy—most 


under his forehead. It appeared as if he had sunk | happy: it is part of my misery now to think how 


down into his position when trying to stand upon | 
the floor. He started when he saw me, and for a | 


happy I was. From the day I saw Mr. H. who 
came to live in the house where I lived, my lot has 


moment seemed scarcely to be able to recollect me. | been changed. He turned away from me the foun- 


I went toward him—*« How is this?” said 1; «1 | 


tain whence flowed all my gladness; he won from 


must chide you. How could you think of trying | me the jewel of my life, and misfortune since has 


to get up?” 


« Ah, my preserver,” he said again, in that | 


| fallen upon me, through my own fault. I have felt 


as a man, but have not reasoned and struggled as a 


frightful hoarse hollow tone, “this is indeed very | man. I have lived alone for months. Last night 


kind—more than I could have hoped for even from 
you. I know I ovght not to get up; but I must— 
I am unfortunately circumstanced—an appointment 
must be kept this morning.” 

«Good God!” said I, feeling his dry fiery hot 
hand, and observing the burning fever of his brow, 
«¢this is madness ; it is impossible you can stir.” 

«I know it will be very difficult,” he replied, 


«for even now I could not stand; nevertheless I | 


must go, or be branded as a coward, Were it not 
better to die in the attempt,” he continued with 


1 was induced to join society again, and there wes 


he too—the one fated to destroy me, You know 


what passed. The purport of his enquiry as we 


came out, was to learn where I might be found 
this morning. I did not like to name this sorry 
place, and told him I would be found in the Gray’s 
| Inn Coffee-House, at ten o’clock. What is to be 
| done? It is agony to seem to fear him.” 


He could proceed no further, and covered his 
face with his hands. 
« Be calm,” I said; « I will go to the place you 
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have appointed, and see his friend; but is this not | 
your first quarrel with him ?” 

«It is, I have suspected that I was ill used by 
him; but it is my own foolish heart to which I owe 
my misery. He may not have been to blame. I ! 
never spoke to him until last night.” 

« Enough. 1 will now go. I have a friend in | 
the medical profession who lives near this. I will , 
send him to you as quickly as possible; but—tell | 
me where I shall look for a card with your ad- | 
dress ?” 

“Oh yes; you act a brother’s part by me, and 
yet do not know my name. It is Charles R ‘ 
My father was Major R of the regiment; | 
he fell at Waterloo.” 

I remembered that I had heard the name before, | 
though not in connexion with Waterloo; but there 
was no time for further speech. I got to Gray’s | 
Inn, just as the clock struck ten, having called on 
the doctor in my way, and urged him to lose no 
time in visiting Mr, R. 

I left word at the bar, that if any one asked for | 
him, he should be brought to me; and I had not | 
long to wait before a gentleman appeared, and was | 
conducted to the place where I was sitting. I | 
explained to him the reason that Mr. R. could not 
keep his appointment, and offered to go with him | 
to Mr. H. and tell him the circumstances of which | 
I happened to be aware. ‘To this he assented, and 
we soon reached Mr, H.’s handsome rooms in Lin- 
coln’s Inn. I repeated to him the facts that made 
it impossible for Mr. R. to meet his friend. 

“It is very awkward,” he said. « Do you act 
as Mr. R.’s friend in this affair ?” ’ 

“ Not in the sense that you perhaps use the term. 
I only come to assure you, on my own personal 
knowledge, of the utter impossibility of Mr. R. 
meeting you, or any one else, at present, except in 
his sick chamber. I believe him to be very'seriously 
ill.” 

“Tt is a pity,” he replied, “that those who are 
liable to such sudden attacks are not more careful 
in the use of expressions for which they may be 
called upon personally to answer.” 

“That observation,” I said, “ is hardly necessary | 
tome. I come here merely to pledge myself, that 
the reason of Mr. R. not meeting your friend this 
morning is bodily inability; and having so pledged 
myself, you will perceive that I can allow no in- 
sinuation of want of disposition on his part to keep 
his appointment. I myself restrained him in an 
attempt to rise from his bed.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. H. “so the matter must 
rest for the present. But it cannot end thus: when 
Mr. R. gets well, it must be settled.” ‘ 

“I much doubt that he will ever get well,” I 
replied. 

“In that case the affair will settle itself,” he 
rejoined. 

And this is humanity and social life, thought [, | 
as I turned away, and went to the chambers of my | 
friend M, where we had been the night before. I | 
found him arraying himself in a new gown and | 
wig, and preparing to make his first appearance in | 
Court. I told him what I had been about, and | 
all that had happened, and asked him what he | 
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knew of R. in whom I had taken so great an 
interest, 

** Poor fellow!” he said, «I am very sorry for 
him. I know him only as a literary man of great 
promise, whom I have heard very highly spoken of, 
and I used to meet him frequently, until five or six 
months ago. Since then, it appears he has shut 
himself up, and has gone no where. When I met 
him the other day, he said he had been ill, but was 
much better ; and I pressed him to come and be of 
our party last night, as a personal compliment to 
me. I am very sorry for what has happened. I 
thought H. had forgotten it; but he is so cool.” 

“ But,” said I, “can you tell me if R. has 
friends in London—connexions, I mean—or inti- 
mate friends ?” 

«“ Not that I know of at present,” he replied. 
«« He was very intimate with two friends of mine in 
the Temple, where I used to meet him; but they 
are now both on the Continent.” 

In the course of the day, I returned to the 
chamber of my sick friend. He was then better ; 
he insisted on trying to write a letter, but found it 
impossible, as he said, to think of what he wanted 
to say. 

« This is very dreadful,” he added, catching hold 
of my hand; “ but when I cannot, you will write to 
my mother. Promise me that you will.” 

« Certainly,” I replied; “but tell me where I 
shall write to” 

He told me the name of the place in Sussex, and 
then, after a long silence, he began :—*“ You asked 
where my mother lived—in the clouds—in the 
clouds—up high in the clouds, to be sure; and my 
father waving the colors of his regiment over her.” 

How awful is delirium! To face a frantic man 
waving a drawn sword, would give me little feeling 
of terror, compared with that which freezes my 
blood, when the invisible mind exhibits its derange- 
ment, and wild words are poured out without the 
government of reason. For a moment I could 
hardly comprehend what was the matter. “ What 
do you mean?” I said, turning to the bedside. 

“It was not my fault,” he again burst forth, 
«she was so very beautiful—and talked so gently 
—but then that horrid black cloud; and the ser- 
pent” — 

«My God!” said I, «this is dreadful ;” and I 
seized my hat and rushed out of the room, to bring 
my medical friend without delay. Fortunately [ 


met upon the stairs a nurse whom he had sent, for 
'he had been at the house, and seen his patient in 


the morning. 

“ He is delirious,” said I, as I entered my friend 
the Doctor’s room. 

«So soon!” he replied, with a coolness, that half 
provoked and half comforted me ; * delirium was to 
be expected—his fever was violent when I saw him 
—the inflammation was very great in the vessels of 
the head.” 

Poor R.’s delirium lasted for a good many days 
—his complaint was a severe brain fever; and the 
Doctor said, that but for a very strong natural con- 
stitution, the exhaustion must have killed him. I 
wrote for his mother the second day of his illness, 
and she instantly came up to town. She was in- 
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deed a woman for a son to love, and oh! with | 
what untiring vigilance and tenderness she watched | 


him on his sofa, and after a thoughtful pause, he 
asked me if I had seen Mr. H. since the morning 


over him—what dignity and sweetness of demeanor | that he was to have met him. I told him I had 


did she maintain all through that terrible scene of 
doubt and danger, while the being she loved and 
respected most in the world lay tossing delirious 
upon his bed of apin—perhaps his death-bed. ‘The 
ninth night he fell into a sleep. I called to enquire 
for him about eleven o’clock ; and while he slept, I 
prevailed upon his mother to go to rest in an ad- 
joming room, 1 keeping watch meanwhile by his 
bedside, for the nurse had to be turned out of the 
room—she could do nothing but sleep and snore. 

1 shall never forget the still awe of the two 
hours that followed—the sick man before me, pale 
as death, and sleeping, it might be his last sleep— 
no sound save the small tick-tick, of the watch 
upon the mantel-piece—the very dead hour of the 
night, and no foot stirring in the street, for it is not 
a thoroughfare. 1 felt oppressed, as if I myself 
could hardly breathe. I tried to read, but could 
not; prayer was the fitting occupation for such a 
time and place. I knelt down at the bedside.— 
When I lifted up my head, to arise from my kneel- 
ing posture, I found the sick man’s mother kneeling 
with me, her gaze intently fixed upon her son’s face, 
and her lips slightly moving, but without a sound, 
She had come into the room and knelt down so 
quietly, that I had not heard her. As we arose 
together, the huge bell of the clock of Saint Paul’s 
boomed forth the hour of one; and considerable as 
the distance was, I could hear the vibrations gra- 
dually dying away through the silence of the night. 
The sick man slightly stirred, and his mother, with 
a handkerchief of the lightest texture, gently wiped 
his lips, and still looked full in his face ; never was 
the intense agony of mental anxiety more touchingly 
expressed than in that tranquil, earnest gaze. The 
sleeper stirred again, sighed, opened his eyes, and 
was awake. He looked about, and shut his eyes 
again—his mother and myself stood still, breathless 
with expectation. His eyes opened again, and he 
faintly articulated——“ Where am I, mother ?—some- 
thing terrible has been going on, I know—and you 
have been with me—am I at home ?” 

«My son! my son!” exclaimed his mother—and 
tears that. had not flowed during all his illness, 
now gushed from her eyes. “You have been very 
ill, but God has been mereiful, and you are now 
better—but I will tell you all to-morrow—you must 
speak no more now.” She kissed him, and he sank 
again into slumber. 

With silent and fearful joy, she accompanied me 
to the door of the room; then she clasped my 
hands, and said, « The danger, I trust, is over now 
—God be praised! and oh, sir! forgive me if I 
have not before spoken to you a mother’s grateful 
thanks, which an anxious heart did not the less feel. 
May Heaven’s blessing, and a grateful parent’s 
prayers, bring peace and joy to your heart, and 
avert from you all evil.” 

I walked home in tears that night, for my heart 
was full; but it was full of serious happiness. 

From that night R. slowly but steadily got better. 
It was nearly a month afterward, and his mother 
had been gone home some days, that I sat beside 





not, but that he had better not trouble his mind with 
the recollection of that aflair. 

«I do not wish to revive it,” he said, “I seem 
as if I had passed over a gulf since that time, which 
separates me from all the bitter and angry feelings 
which then ourned within me, but I was led to ask 
the question from calling to mind the beginning of 
our acquaintance, which my wretched state, and 
your active kindness, soon ripened into friendship 
that I think cannot end but with my life.” 

«Then I trust it will long continue,” said J, 
“and that it may, you must be cheerful, and when 
you get strong enough, apply your mind to pursuits 
in which it can scarcely fail to make you successful 
and distinguished.” 

“I shall try,” he replied, “ but that brings me to 
the point at which I wished to arrive. I want to 
tell you—for such a friend as you have been, de- 
serves all my confidence—what has been my course 
of life, and how it has been interrupted.” 

« Nothing could interest me more,” I said. 

« You are aware,” he continued, “that I lost my 
father at Waterloo—I was then ten years old— 
there were four of us—I have two brothers and a 
sister. My mother’s heart was almost broken, and 
for a long time, all was woe and gloom and confu- 
sion in our house. At length my mother roused 
herself from the deep and distressing stupor of her 
grief, for it was necessary to attend to our worldly 
affairs, and sce to our future support. Upon a set- 
tlement of my father’s affairs, there was found to be 
no more than barely enough to maintain us respec- 
tably. It had been intended that I should be edu- 
eated for Oxford—that was necessarily given up, 
but still no pains were spared on our education — 
The pension which, as an officer’s widow, my 
mother was allowed, she devoted to the payment 
of a private tutor, who lived in the house with us; 
and the fault was our own, if, under his care, we 
did not imbibe enovgh of the best sort of learnmg. 
These, indeed, were happy days. My mother, if 
never absolutely gay, became sedately cheerful— 
while my brothers and myself were with our tutor, 
she devoted herself much to my sister’s education, 
and we all assembled every evening, and rambled 
about together, or read and talked, a most united 
and happy family. 

« As I grew up, it was resolved that I should 
study for the Bar; but, in the meantime, an ardent 
taste for general literature had led me to make 
some attempts, which, by the kindness of a country 
friend who had literary connexions in the metropo- 
lis, were favorably introduced to some London 
publishers. ‘They were praised and paid for far 
beyond my highest expectations, and I was soon 
induced to quit my home for a residence in Londor, 
where the path to literary fame and emolument 
seemed open to me, and where it was at all events 
necessary I should reside, in preparing for my Pro- 
fession. My mother was, of course, full of anxiety 
about the place in which I was to fix myself in the 
great city, and we were all highly pleased when the 
clergyman of our parish proposed to introduce me 
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to the house of the widow of an old college friend | 
of his, who lived in London, and helped out the 
expenses of her housekeeping by taking two or three 
persons to board and lodge with her. 

« At first when I arrived in London, all went 
well, and but too happily. I had as much as it was 
convenient for me to do in employment which I 
liked, and my circumstances were easy; but the 
charm of my existence was in the new home to 
which I had been introduced.” 

Here my friend paused, and tears filled his eyes. 
« My nerves have been so weakened by this illness,” 
said he, “ that I cannot tell my story without more 
emotion than I expected; but I will go on.” 

« The lady of the house, a very excellent person 
in her way, had a niece living with her, and who 
had lived with her, as I understood, for about a 
year befure I came to reside under the same roof. 
She was an orphan; her father, who was a clergy- 
man, had been dead a good many years; her mo. 
ther, who had been, I was told, a very accomplished 
woman, died also a short time before the young lady 
of whom I speak had come to live with her aunt. 
I heard that much pains had been bestowed by her 
mother upon Maria’s (£ mean the young lady’s) 
education; and I can well believe it. Never were 
exquisite beauty, and the most touching sweetness 
of disposition, more worthy of whatever culture 
could do to adorn them with all womanly accom- 
plishments. Gracefulness hovered about her every 
step and motion—elegance and gentleness were 
combined in all she did and said. When she spoke 
to me, I listened to music— 

» 


——'‘I did hear her talk 
Far above singing.’ 


It seemed that love and tenderness had made their 
dwelling in the depths of her eyes, as blue as hea- 
ven’s; and when she smiled and was glad, an at- 
mosphere of joy was round about her, and all within 
its influence rejoiced. I speak as one who loved 
—for I did love—though then I knew it not, or 
cared not to examine what the reason was of the 
happiness that I derived from her presence. We 
spoke of many things, for she seemed to like to 
converse with me; but of love we never spoke. I 
thought our feelings toward one another were the 
same—but oh! the fatal mistake! They were as 
different as is the thunder-cloud from the softest 
vapors that float athwart a summer sky. Mine 
wanted but the touch of jealousy to burst out into 
flame and agony—hers were but the calm senti- 
sens of liking and esteem, if they even went thus 
ar, 

“The Mr. H. whom you met the other night, 
came to live in the house. How he happened to 
be received there I cannot tell; for its mistress was 
particular to admit no one that was not well recom- 
mended ; but he came, and won from me that which 
I then found how much I prized. I hated him from 
the moment I saw him enter the door. I never 
spoke to him—the light scornfulness of his talk 
made me despise him too much ; but he had studied 
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attractions made the task all the easier. I need 
not go over the history of his attentions to Maria, 
and the gradual appearance of her dislike—yes, her 
dislike for me. I left the house in despair. I 
cared not where I went, so that I might be alone. 
I could no longer apply my mind to my accustomed 
avocations. My finances sunk in consequence, and 
I therefore contented myself wlth the badly furnish- 
ed and worse attended place to which you assisted 
me on that unfortunate night. It was the first time 
I had been in society for six months, and I endea- 
vored to force myself into spirits fit for it. You 
know the rest.” 

*“ And have you heard,” asked I, with some 
curiosity, “what was the result of Mr. H.’s atten- 
tions to this young lady ?” 

« Nothing—nothing. From the day I left the 
house where then they both lived, until this day, I 
have endeavored to make my heart as it were a 
heart of iron, to all thought of her that fascinated, 
and then repelled me.” 

“ But think you the designs of H. were honora- 
ble ?” 

«“ No—I think he sought the triumph of gaining 
the affections of so lovely a creature, and I doubt 
not his success, Perhaps he was wretch enough 
to aim at the ruin of her body and her soul, for the 
gratification of his fiend-like lust; but in that I am 
full sure he would never succeed. Once she knew 
his impurity, she would flee from him as from a 
wild beast; but her affections may have been won, 
and then trampled upon, and her heart may have 
been torn and crushed, as mine has been.” 

I endeavored to turn my friend’s mind to more 
cheering thoughts, and then left him, much interest- 
ed in his past story and future fate. 

My affairs about this time called me out of town 
for a week. The first evening after my return I 
called upon R. whom I had left fast attaining to 
perfect health. I found him with a number of 
papers on the table, at which he had been writing. 
As I entered, he was walking up and down the 
room. He ran to me, and shook me earnestly by 
the hand. “Thank God you are come,” said he. 

«What is the meaning of this agitation?” I 
replied ; “ you alarm me.” 

«« Listen,” he said; “ I am going to make further 
demands upon your friendship—but first let me ex- 
plain what has happened, My cousin, Captain M. 
came to town yesterday morning, and called upon 
me with letters from home, I walked out with 
him to the Park. We there met the lady in whose 
house I told you I lived when I came to London. 
I bowed, and intended to have passed on, but she 
turned back a step or two after me, and said, + That 
if I did not happen to be particularly engaged, she 
wished much to speak a few words to me.’ Upon 
this my cousin left me, requesting me to join him 
again in the interior of the Park when I was ready. 
The lady then told me briefly and pointedly enough, 
that having a great desire to explain to me what 
must have seemed rude and harsh conduct on her 
part, and that of her inmates, and not knowing 
where I lived, she had determined to avail herself 
of the opportunity of our accidental meeting, to 
speak to me—‘ You must have observed, sir,’ she 
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went on, ‘that after the unfortcate arrival of Mr. 
H. at my house, our manner was soon changed 
toward you.’ I had not observed any change in 
the good lady’s manner, for which you will easily 
account, but I let her proceed without interruption. 
‘The fact is, that Mr. H. thought it necessary to 
get you out of the house, because you could under- 
stand him, and were a check upon him. He told 
us the worst stories of you.’ And then} sir, she 
went into a detail of slanders that set me mad.— 
She confessed that she and her niece had believed 
this villain, and had consequently treated me with 
coolness, to induce me to leave the house. A 
month or two, however, discovered to them the 
character of the abandoned libertine they had lis- 
tened to, and he was turned out of the house with 
indignation; the introduction he had come with 
was discovered to be false, though he took care to 
avoid forgery, by making it a verbal one merely, 
which, with his plausible manner, was sufficient— 
Part of what he had said about me was discovered 
to be a lie, and the rest was not believed. ‘My 
niece,’ said the old lady, and with this concluded 
her story, ‘has scarcely held up her head since the 
discovery of the base man’s infamous intentions,’ 

“ You may judge the state of fury into which I 
was driven by this recital,” continued R. as he 
walked about the room in the utmost excitement. 
“ T joined my cousin, and instantly asked him to go 
on my part to demand satisfaction of H. The 
villain had the insolence to tell him that he was 
glad I was at last ready to show myself, as he had 
been waiting for some time to make a similar de- 
mand of me. But why occupy you with all this? 
It is arranged that we meet to-morrow moming in 
Hyde-Park, immediately after six o’clock.” 

I was petrified with surprise and grief. Good 
God!” I said, “is there nothing to be done to avert 
this?) Why should you expose your life to the fire 
of one who has thus injured you?” 

“There is no other method to wipe out the 
stain,” he answered passionately, “ but at all events 
it must be done. I may not, and I cannot reason 
now. I have a request, and whether I shall ever 
make another I know not. You see these papers 
—I shall seal them up to-night; if I fall, let them 
be conveyed to my brother,—and you will say to 
my mother,—but that way madness lies, or some- 
thing worse, a faltering of the man within me.— 
You will do what I ask—I know you will. And 
now—for I must sit down to write again—now 
farewell! God bless you—forgive me all this 
trouble.” 

He wrung my hand—I promised,—I hardly 
knew what I did, or where I stood. 

« Farewell !” he said again. 

« No,” I replied, “say good-night. I will be on, 
or near the ground, to-morrow morning.” 

« Thanks, thanks—more than I can utter,” he 
said; “I wished it, but dared not ask it—good- 
night !” 

That night I did not sleep. I knew not what to 
do. I thought a hundred times of going to the 
police, but was deterred by fear that in so doing 
I was betraying my friend’s honor, and leaving him 
open to the further sneers and calumnies of his ad- 


| Versary. Morning came at length. It was the 
middle of March; a cold dry bleak wind blew in 
| my face as I went forth, the sky was scowling, and 
| gloomy forebodings took possession of my soul,— 
As I reached Hyde Park, the gates were just open. 
_Ing. Soon after, two carriages passed; I followed 
| them as closely as I could, and reached the ground 
| just as the two combatants were led to their re. 
spective places by their seconds. I saw the self. 
confiding air, the cool, demoniac pride in superior 
_ skill, which appeared in the face and whole deport. 
| ment of H. He took his attitude with the air of 
an officer saluting on parade. R. was perfectly 
steady, but with an air of deep seriousness, far be- 
yord that of his adversary. The seconds left them 
—the moment of suspense was agonising. The 
word was given—they fired, and my friend R. tot. 
| tered and fell to the ground, never to rise again. 
| I flew to him, and flung myself down beside him, 
raising his head with my arm. The ball had struck 
him, as if directed with the most murderous duel- 
list’s aim, between the Jowest rib and the hip joint. 
He was bleeding inwardly, the damp of death was 
already on his face, and the glassiness of his eye 
showed that it was soon to close forever. Oh! 
horrible, horrible, is such a sight. He held out a 
-hand to me, and to his cousin, and murmured, “I 
expected it would end thus;” then disengaging his 
hand from me, he put it in his bosom, and pulled 
forth two little packets. “ These, these,” he fal- 
tered, “for my sister and my mo—— Oh God! 
be merciful—comfort her, comfort her, my friend 
—farewell!’ The blood gushed up his throat, 
from the inward wound. I can describe no more ; 
we bore away the lifeless body from the ground. 
* * * * % * 

Who shall paint, or by what similitude shall be 
conveyed even a slight idea of the misery unuttera- 
ble—the tearless agony—the swelling of the heart 
that will not burst and end the pain—the burning 
sword within the bosom, that tortures but will not 
kill—the intensity of grief that overwhelmed that 
widowed mother, when by cautious and slow de- 
gress the full extent of her calamity was made 
known to her? Her eldest born, that first lay 
upon her bosom and drew suck—her consolation 
in her former great sorrow—her hope, her pride, 
her joy; he whom she had lately watched upon his 
bed of sickness, and had seen snatched from the 
jaws of death; he to whose renown she looked as 
the honor of her old age, was dead! dead! and 
lost to her—to all, not by the visitation of God, 
but by the hand of a villain who had slandered him, 
and before whom he then stood up to be slain ‘— 
Many a night in darkness she paced about her 
room, trying to say, “ Thy will be done, O Lord!” 
but the words stuck in her throat, for she could not 
reconcile her soul to what had happened, At 
length, however, came tears and resignation, and 
she confessed before high Heaven, that her heart 
had been too proud of her son, and that the chas- 
tisement, bitter, bitter as it was, and almost killing, 
yet was just. Nor was she left without comfort 
and support. Never before had she felt in its full 
extent the excellent spirit of that noble girl her 
| daughter, who, like an angel in loveliness, and pity, 
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and affection, tended her in her distress, and hid her 
own griefs, (weeping in secret,) that she might the 
better support her mother. 

There was but one of the family whose heart 
was not softened by this terrible visitation. It 
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uttered these words, he struck his stick with such 
violence against the floor, that it shivered like pipe- 
_ clay, and fell out of his hands in fragments. 

| [started up. “ You do not know what you are 
| doing,” I said; “you have no chance with him— 


| 
} 
i 
| 


was the brother, to whom my unfortunate friend | you yourself told me what a shot he was, and you 
had written a long account of the whole course of , have no chance but that of being killed, and your 


affairs which led to the duel. To say he had 


loved the brother he had thus cruelly lost, is noth- | 


ing—he idolised him—he was his guide, his instrue- 
tor, his friend. If Richard R. had had a thousand 
lives, he would have given them all, to save that 
which was lost. ‘The death of Charles utterly 
changed his nature in an hour. He read the long 
letter which had been written for him, and thence- 


forward, he seemed as a man of iron, or marble. | 


He came to town immediately, and.as soon as his 
brother’s funeral was over, asked me, with a stern 
coolness that amazed me, a number of questions 
about H. I could tell him very little beyond what 
the reader of these pages is acquainted with, except 
that immediately after the duel he had set off for 
France. In two or three days Richard R. came 
back to me, 

“I have found out a good deal about that mur- 
derer,” he said; “ he is in Paris, and will be back 
in two months, if it seem safe for him then to re- 
turn. Of course no impediment will be placed in 
his way. I have found out too, that for six weeks 
preceding my brother’s murder, he went every 
second day to a shooting exercise ground, and 
practised with the pistol; he was sure of hitting 
any thing.” All this was said with a dyy fierceness 
that confounded me. “ Farewell,” said he, pressing 
my hand in his iron grasp, “ I shall come back to 
town in two months, and shall then see you.” 

I saw him before that time, when I visited his 
mother, but his manner was still the same. At the 
end of two months he came to London. After the 
first salutations were over, “ Mr. H.” he said, “ re- 
turned to London yesterday.” 

“* How do you know ?” I asked. 

* T have had him watched,” he replied. 

“You mean, then, to have him arrested and 
tried,” I observed, with some anxiety. 

“No,” he answered ; “arrested I do mean he 
shall be, but not tried—at least not at any earthly 
bar.” 

“Good heaven! what do you mean to do ?” I said. 
“I do not understand you; what do you mean to 
do with respect to him ?” 

“'To kill him,” he answered with frightful dis- 
tinctness, and ground his teeth, as if he were in 
imagination trampling him to death. 

I was dreadfully shocked. I feared he had lost 
his senses, and his look did not tend to expel the 
idea—his hair had in two months changed from 
black to grey—his eyes flamed with revenge and 
defiance ; his noble features—for he was one of the 
handsomest men I ever saw—had all lost their for- 
mer expression of tranquillity and sweetness. He 
moved toward the door, but turned round, and, I 
suppose, observing my surprise and horror, he said, 
“ I will not assassinate him—I will bring him into 
the field, or beat him to death in the public streets 
with my stick, as I would a mad dog;” and as he 


| mother will break her heart.” 
«TI can feel but one thing,” he answered, “ and 
| that is, that I shall kill? him. Look you, this day 
| two months I had never fired a pistol but two or 
| three times in my life, but when a brother is mur- 
| dered it is time to learn. I have learned, and mark 
_you any inch of space upon that knife,” he con- 
_ tinued, pointing to one which lay on the table, « and 
upon the edge within that inch of space I will split 
| five bullets out of six, at twelve paces.” 
| Before I was able to address to him any obser- 
_ vation in return, he had walked away. 
| Ere three days had passed, he had publicly pro- 
| claimed before a whole company where H. was, that 
| Mr. H. whom they sat beside, was a liar and a slan- 
| derer. I heard of it the same evening, and that a 
| meeting had been arranged to take place, out of 
town, the next morning but one. I determined that 
_ there should be no hesitation on my part about ap- 
| plying to the police this time, and had arranged, 
before I went to bed, that both parties should be 
taken up at nine o’clock the next morning. 

It was now the height of summer, and the morn- 
ings were beautiful. I got up early, as was my 
custom, and walked out between five and six o’clock 
toward Knightsbridge. AsI passed the Park gate, 
I saw, to my horror and amazement, a carriage pass 
with H. in it, and two others, and in a minute after, 
another rapidly followed, in which I recognised 
Richard R. The fact was, that after having settled 
the day following but one, as a blind to all but the 
parties concerned, they had agreed that the very 
next morning they should meet in Hyde Park. I 
looked about for assistance, but could see none, 
and, like a distracted man, I ran to the very spot 
where the former duel had been fought. As I went 
very quickly, and across the ground, I gained upon 
the second carriage, which had to go round by the 
road, and when I arrived at the spot, H. was bath- 
ing his right arm with cold water. The morning 
was so warm, that it appeared he found it expedient 
to steady the muscles by cooling them. 

«“ Hold, murderous wretch!” I cried; but just 
then the second carriage drove up, and Richard R, 
with a military friend, alighted. It was in vain to 
expostulate; both parties were determined to fight, 
and they took their ground. Never were two finer- 
looking men set opposite to one another for a deadly 
purpose. Richard R. the moment he took his 
| ground, fell into a position like a soldier mounting 
guard, and stood firm as a piece of iron, coolly 
looking at the spot where his antagonist stood, I 
thought that for a moment something like an ap- 
pearance of terror crept over H.’s countenance, but 
it soon gave way to the expression of cool Satanic 
hate. ‘The pistols were handed to the duellists. I 
stood transfixed with I know not what of horror 
and fear. I could not look away, and yet it seemed 
as if my eyeballs would burst in looking at the com- 
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batants. Richard R. looked at the pistol as he took 
it, and the slightest imaginable trace of a bitter smile 
played upon his mouth. The pistols were raised— 
the word * fire,” had hardly reached me when both 
pistols went off. Merciful heaven! H. leaped into 
the air, as it seemed to me, the height of himself, 
and fell upon the earth as lifeless as the earth on 
which he fell. Richard R. stood still, as though he 
were an iron statue. He had sent his bullet into 
the ear of his antagonist, and right through his 
brain. 

I rushed up to him. “Js not this horrible!” I 
said. 
«“ Very,” he replied ; «« but do not think me unfeel- 
ing that I contemplate it without emotion. This 
sight has been constantly before me for the last 
sixty or seventy days and nights. I felt and knew 
that I was to do this,and I have seen many a time, 
or it seems to me that I have seen all that I now 
see before me—that miserable man dead, in this 
very place where my brother was slain, and you to 
whom I speak, beside me. And now my work is 
done. My brother died here, and now I can weep 
for him.’ And he bowed his head upon my shoul- 
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der, and wept as a strong man weeps, when his 
grief can thus find vent. 

It appeared probable that close together as the 
two shots appeared to be, Richard R. had fired first, 
and to the immeasurably short period of time which 
his fire had preceded that of his antagonist, he owed 
the preservation of his life. As H.’s pistol was 
levelled, it seemed certain that the ball would take 
effect under his adversary’s arm; but before the 
charge had left the muzzle of the pistol, he had 
doubtless received the death-shot in his brain, and 
his weapon fell a little, for the ball went through 
the legs of Richard R.’s trowsers, but without giving 
him even a scratch. 

In three days from that awful morning, R. was 
en the Continent, where he lived in deep retirement 
for two years. For more than a year his mother 
did not know the real reason of his going abroad, 
though she had heard that he who slew her son, had 
fallen in a similar manner himself. 

When Richard did return, it was to call me bro- 
ther, to which title I had acquired a right—by the 
law matrimonial. 


K. N. M. 


ANNIE OF GLENGYLE. 


BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN, 


My Annie is a winsome lass, 
And fair as summer flowers; 
Her breath is like the heathery broom 
That scents her native bowers. 
Her e’en are bluer than the skies, 
But a’ her sunny smile, 
Is like na’ ither thing on earth, 
Save Annie o’ Glengyle, 


Her voice is like the wimplin’ stream, 
That sings the lee long day, 
Sae’ soft, sae’ melancholy slow 
Is aye its pensive lay. 
The birdie listens frae’ the tree, 
Wie’ sadden’d thought the while, 
And thinks it his ain lanesome mate, 
Or Annie o’ Glengyle. 
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A’ things that cluster round her feet, 

A’ things that shine aboor, 

The siller streams, the birds, the flowers, 
The glintin’ stars, and moon, 

«The widow’s lanely Ingle side, 
Aft sought for mony a mile, 

Lo’e the light footsteps, and the voice, 
O’ Annie o’ Glengyle. 


But dearer far, than moon, or stars, 
Or lanely Ingle side, 

Lo’e I the kind, and gentle tone 
O’ her, my bonny bride. 

Tho’ years hae’ past sin’ we were wed, 
Still, for her cannie smile 

I ’d peril life a thousand times, 
For Annie o’ Glengyle. 











STAGE COACHES AND RAIL ROADS. 


“You shall hear. I first took them down by Feather Bed Lane, where we stuck fast in the mud—I then 
rattled them erack over the stones of Up and Down hill—I then introduced them to the gibbet of Heavy Tree 
Heath; and from that with a circumbendibus, I fairly lodged them in a horse-pond at the bottom of the garden.” 


Hercn ho! what a delicious thing is a siesta, 
especially on a warm, sunny afternoon in the dreamy 
month of May. How we like to lie by the open 
casement after dinner, with the birds carolling around, 
aud the balmy breezes fanning our cheek until we 


sink away into some soothing dream. ‘Thus have | 


we been lounging on the sofa, with our feet stuck 
into our moccasins, quilled by the delicate fingers of 
an Osage beauty—a dressing gown cozily enveloping 
our frame—our trusty and well beloved dog, lying 
on the carpet beside us, wagging his huge tail at 
intervals, and conversing by these silent testimonials 
of affection—and our veritable hookah, even as 
we write, giving forth the delicious incense, that 
charged with the fragrant rose-water through 
which it bubbles, curls delicately in a thin silvery 
cloud upward along our placid countenance. Such 
are we in our moments of relaxation. We have 
been dreaming and—alack a day !—such a dream 
as it has been. Rail roads and stage coaches, 
stage coaches and rail roads all jumbled together, 
higgledy-piggledy, like the ingredients in a bowl of 
punch. 

We like stage coaches, and we do n’t like them. 
We wish their inventor had been hanged ; and we 
wish there was as many of them now as in the 
good old times, before a rail road was projected, or 
locomotives. sent upon us to make us repent of 
our iniquities. We wish—we wish—in short, 
there is no end to our wishing. 

We like stage coaches, and we do n’t like them. 
We like the starting at day-break—the hurry, the 
crowds, the stowing of baggage, the fresh rosy 
cheeks of the ladies, and all that. We like the 


jostling, the parting shake, the handing of lady pas- 


sengers into the vehicle, the cracking of the 
coachman’s whip, and the shouts of the little boys 
as we are whirled off from the stage-office. We 
like the fresh morning air—we like to study the 
new faces around us—we like to chat with some 
blushing damsel opposite—we like to hear the 
horn telling us the breakfast tavern is in sight— 
and, by the houris of the prophet! we like the hot 
coffee, and well buttered cakes which a morning 
ride makes so delicious to a sharpened appetite. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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We like all these—and we like a thousand things 
besides that every old stager like ourselves has at 
his finger’s ends, ‘Then we like the joy that sits 
on every countenance when we start again after 
our meal—we like the glorious trot with which 
our fresh posters whirl us off—we like the gay 
sunlight, the low voiced wind, and the chirp of the 
songsters in the dewy wood—we like to sit upon 
the driver’s box, and hear long stories about every 
odd thing we pass—we like to get off and pick 
blackberries while the coach toils up a hill—we 
like, oh! how we like to sit on the back seat 
betwixt two pretty girls, until one falls asleep upon 
our shoulder, with her warm breath playing across 
our cheek, and the other asks us a_ thousand 
innocent questions in her fairy-like voice, her blue 
eyes glistening with love, and her modest boddice 
heaving with thoughts she cannot give utterance to 
—and we like moreover to see the country, the 
little streamlets, the clump of woodland, the rich 
verdure of the meadows, the white houses peeping 
through the trees, and the blue outline of the far 
off hills melting into the sky, and not to be 
whirled along on one unvaried level, between hills 
of dirty gravel, clattering—clinkum clankum— 
through smoky tunnels under ground, or rattling 
over bridges that shake under you hundreds of 
feet in the air. 


We like stage coaches, and we do n’t like them. 
We do n’t like the dust, and the heat, and the 
jolting, and the upsetting over a precipice—we 
do n’t like to be jammed up betwixt two fat 
matrons—we don’t like a squalling baby at our 
elbow—we do n’t like an old maid to be asking us 
to look after band-boxes—we do n’t like leaky 
curtains in a rain—we do n’t like lazy horses—we 
do n’t like an old, ricketty coach—we do n’t like a 
corpulent gentleman to tread on our toes—we 
de n’t like a neighbor’s elbows sticking into our 
ribs—we do n’t like a Jersey road, through pine 
forests, under a broiling sun, where one drags 
along at two miles an hour without seeing a house 
for a league—we do n’t like, why the fact is we 
do n’t like any thing that ruffles our temper, or 
puts us out of humor with ourselves or the world. 
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But neither do we like rail roads, We don’t | philosophers are realised. Yet, though we sweep 


like to be packed and ticketed like a bale of goods | 


—we do n’t like to be shut up in one car witha 
gang of tobacco chewers, while the ladies are 
stowed away in another—we do n’t like the clank 
of the train, or the puffing of the locomotive, or 
the shriek of the steam whistle. We do n’t like 
the stopping to water, or the letting off the steam. 
We do n’t like to shoot through torn up gardens, 
or beneath houses almost undermined, or by your 
little old taverns with a Conestoga wagon cozily 
standing by the door, where the very horses turn 
their heads lazily toward you as you pass, seeming 
to mock one, because he can’t stop and enjoy 
himself in the shade as well as they. We do n’t 
like the chance of being blown sky-high, or tumbled 
down a gravel hill till your neck is broken, even 
though we have the consolation that our widow— 
that is if we are married—may recover damages 
therefor. We do n’t like rail roads, and we do n’t 


like stage coaches,—but of the two give us the old | 


four horse Troy mailers by odds. 

But in spite of all this rail roads are increasing, 
and are destined still further to increase; for 
there are enough matter of fact people in the world, 
caring nothing for the poetry of existence, who 
would patronise them with evils ten times more 
numerous, provided only the speed with which they 
whirl should relatively quicken. They go in for 
whizzing along as fast as a locomotive can shoot 
them, and would as soon jump into the ocean as 
patronise a decent, sober stage-coach. They are 
the true representatives of our nation: a quick, 
restless, thrifty people, despising every thing but the 
« utile” of life, living only for the sake of making 
money, and, turning from the finest landscape that 
the Creator ever wakened into beauty, to gaze upon 
some thievish pedlar’s assortment of half-price 
wares, cheapen still further a bargain, or hit upon 
a lucky speculation, by which they can transmute 


already plethoric purses. Poetry they leave to 
young misses, and stage-coaches to sleepy old 
codgers. Night and day, in rain and sunshine, on 
workingday or holiday, asleep or awake, they are 
steamed along from Maine to New Orleans, plot- 
ting how to turn a penny, and, while growling at 
the expense of the journey, wondering whether 
their next door neighbor in the car cannot be made 
by some hook or crook to pay the piper. By the 
beard of the Caliph !—what a set of sharp-faced 
rogues. Rail roads are just fit for such a people. 
But it is no use to complain. We shail be set 
down as behind the age, if we keep up much 
longer, our golden dreams of the good old times, 
when it was quite a God send to achieve the 
journey to New York in less than the usual two 
days. Now—how changed! Rail roads intersect 
the country from one end of the nation to the 
other, bearing with them the traffic of a hundred 
cities, and the treasures of a world. Human 
ingenuity has at last found a sphere worthy of its 
powers—mountains are levelled, rivers are over- 
come, valleys are filled up, and the last faculty of 
God to man—the capability of motion—reduced to 
a problem in mechanics. The dreams of the old 
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alcng as on the wings of the wind, so accustomed 
are we to the daily contemplation of this vast 
discovery, that we have lost all wonder at the 
magnitude of the achievement. But what eye has 
not quailed, and what heart has not beat quick at 
the first coming of what the Indian called so poeti. 
cally «The Iron Horse?” Who that has seen it 
glancing in the night far off on the horizon likea 
flitting star—or heard its deep voice, growing 
nearer and nearer, through the palpable obscure— 
or seen it shoot, black and gigantic from the 
darkness, clank, flash, and roar an instant by, and 
then vanish like a meteor in the gloomy distance, 
that has not felt there was grandeur—aye! 
sublimity itself, in this master-work of man? The 
rude savage thought so when he first heard it 
thundering along, and the back woodsman has 
depicted his feelings at the same moment in 
language not less sublime than terrible. The 
bewildered mind gazing fearfully at the approaching 
monster, needs but little fancy to magnify it, with 
its quick gasps and belching fire, into some 
relentless demon, stalking the earth amid havoc 
and despair, 

The invention of this new agency is destined to 
work out a greater revolution in the moral 
structure of the world than all the wars of 
Napoleon, the treaties of the Holy Alliance, or 
the laws of a thousand years, ‘Tongue cannot tell 
the wonders it shall achieve. It shall turn the tide 
of commerce, and hurl back invasion shattered 
from its front. It shall melt cantons into king- 
doms, and bind discordant provinces together in 
bands of iron. Penetrating into the remotest 
corners of an empire, it shall bring the most 


distant citizens together into daily intercourse, and 
| do more to put down those local habits and partial 


views, which are so hostile to the unity, and there- 


| fore to the power of a people, than all the laws that 
base metal into gold, and line the inside of their | 


have ever been promulged: and in our own land, 
by the same simple means, it shall make North, 
South, East and West as one—preserve unim- 
paired the union, that richest legacy of our 
immortal sires—and crush in their cradle the 
efforts of those infamous men, who, by playing 
upon local prejudices, sow dissension betwixt us, 
and who, are the worst foes of their country, in 
whatever guize they come, whether they preach or 
practice sedition, whether they are the scoundrels 
of one section, or the traitors of another. 

The power of this new agency, which is thus ce- 
menting empires together, is even more perceptible 
in Europe than here. The old time-worn provinces 
of France, were utterly destroyed in her revolution, 
but Germany, Italy, Prussia and Russia, are still 
made up of petty principalities, inhabited by 
people with different manners, and often with lan- 
guages totally dissimilar. ‘To fuse them into one 
has resisted every effort of Europe’s mightiest 
statesmen; but the eagle eye of Metternich has 
seized upon this new agent, and by diverting it to 
his ends, he bids fair to triumph. ‘The duchies and 
principalities of Germany, now traversed in all 
directions by rail roads, will soon exist only m 
name, the centralising power of the Capital be 














established on their ruins; and the same spirit be 
made to pervade every portion of the nation through 


these gigantic arteries. Nor shall they be less 


powerful in war than in government. ‘They shall 


be alike fitted to facilitate attacking an enemy, | 
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feet of the Indian and buffalo, shall be covered 
with smoking cities, and noisy manufacturies, and 
filled with all the din of civilised life. The Rocky 
Mountains themselves, penetrated through some 
mighty gorge, shall no longer be a barrier between 


resisting invasion, or putting down an insurrection. | the eastern and western world. From the shores 


Napoleon won the campaign of Ulm and Aus. | 


terlitz by posting his troops in twenty thousand 
wagons from the heights of Boulogne to the 
shores of the Rhine,—but even the giant celerity of 
the French Emperor shall be outstripped, and 
hundreds of thousands of men concentrated on the 
frontiers of a kingdom at aday’s warning. The 
arm of despotism itself may gather new strength 
from this agent. Insurrection shall no longer be 
allowed time to lift its head. The first risings of 
the people, even in the remotest corner of the 
empire, will be put down, before they have had 
time to rally, by daily increasing forces, pouring in 
from all quarters, at the first signal of revolt. 
Alas! for freedom—and alas! for the regenera- 
tion of Europe. The hand of despotism turns 
her weapons on herself. Well has Napoleon said 
that even the Press is the instrument of either 
liberty or tyranny, just in proportion as its directors 
are free or abject. 

But we had almost forgotten the revolutions in 
commerce which this new agent is destined to 
produce. The labors of Vasco de Gama shall soon 
become useless, the tide of trade return to its old 
channels, and the desert itself own the power of 
the human mind. Though many laugh at it asa 
chimera, the day is not distant, when our locomo- 
tives shall thunder over the barren sand3 of Suez, 
and the riches of India once more pour down the 
Delta of the Nile. Venice, perhaps, shall lift her 
head again above the waters, and the lion of St. 
Mark wave and rustle in the breeze. As Amster- 
dam dwindled away so shall many a proud port in 
Britain—oriental opulence shall trail as in the 
days of Dandalo along the palaces of the Lagunes 
—and the trade of the world, after a struggle of 
five hundred years, return again to the jewelled 
mistress of the Adriatic. 

Nor shall America be the last in these mighty 
revolutions, The silent prairies, now waving with 





of the Atlantic to those of the Pacific a vast 
chain of rail roads, cutting through a thousand hills 
and traversing a thousand vallies, shall set at 
defiance the obstacles of nature; and the wealth of 
the Indies, borne by the trade winds across the 
great western ocean, shall come to our markets by 
the way of Astoria and the Mississippi valley. 
Civilized labor may even be defied, and the silks of 
China afforded, in this way, cheaper than those of 
France. Who can set bounds to the achievements 
of this new agent? What hand can say amid its 
overturning, and overturning, “thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther ?” 

We like rail roads, and we do n’t like them. 
We like to contemplate the gigantic revolutions 
they are destined to achieve, growing mightier and 
more stupendous at every stride, as if the world 
could not contain their dilating magnitude. But 
we do not lixe the ruin of old customs, the des- 
truction of landscape-beauty, and the loss of the 
poetry of life which are withered as by a Sirocco’s 
breath before the march of improvement. Nor 
do we like the gloomy prospect for the men of 
Europe—the iron rule, the centralising power, the 
more than Roman tyranny revived. But we may 
only fear, not know. We may pause and wonder,— 
we may see or fancy we see empires overturned 
and continents revolutionised,—-we may gaze awe 
struck on the changes of dynasties far-fleeting 
through the dim obscurity,—but though we invoke 
eternity for a reply no answer comes booming from 
out the vast profound, and the Great Omniscient 
knoweth only how it shall end. 

There—we have just glanced at our subject, and 
it grows vaster as we gaze. A volume, however, 
could only fill out the details of the picture, 
without altering the bolder shadows or more bril- 
liant lights. There is much in it to admire, and 
much to fear. We close as we began—we confess 
we can do nothing else—we like rail roads, and we 


the verdure of centuries, and trodden only by the | do n’t like them. J. 8. 
May Ist, 1840. 
RIVER. 


River! River! little River! 
Bright you sparkle on your way. 
O’er the yellow pebbles dancing, 
Thro’ the flowers and foliage glancing, 
Like a child at play. 


River! River, swelling River! 
On you rush o’er rough and smooth— 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-banks sweeping, 
Like impetuous youth. 
April, 1840. 


River! River! brimming River 
Broad and deep and still as Time, 
Seeming sti/i—yet still in motion, 
Tending onward to the ocean, 
Just like mortal prime. 


River! River! fapid River! 
Swifter now you slip away,— 
Swift and silent as an arrow, 
Through a channel dark and narrow, 
Like life’s closing day. 
Cc. B. M. 
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LE CHIRURGIEN DE MARINE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF EMILE SOUVESTRE. 


BY W. R. 


Cuapter 1. 


Ir was one of those cold gloomy nights pecu- 


liar to November, under the sky of Brittainy. | 
The city of Brest lay sleeping in the dreary waste, | 
and naught could be heard save the grating of the | 
heavy cordage of the shipping lying in port, the 
roaring of the surf, as it dashed against the soli- 


tary storehouses, and the steady tread of the 
sentinels on shipboard. In the distance, and on 
the left, a prison for galley slaves appeared gleaming 
amid the dark and undefinable masses which sur- 
rounded it. From one of the apartments, however, 
the light shone with less brilliancy than the others. 
This was the infirmary for invalid slaves. 

At one of the windows a young man in the 
uniform of a naval surgeon was leaning his 
forehead against the iron grating, wrapt in a pro- 
found meditation. After remaining in this position 
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pretty women, yet I am obliged to pass my life 
like a prisoner—cooped up in a five foot square 
| between decks, or confined to the unhealthy at- 
| mosphere of a hospital room, hearing nothing but 
groans and imprecations. Why is it that I must 
| endure such an existance? What have I done to 
‘merit this unhappy doom. However, I suppose ! 


| must submit to fate. Even if I desired to change 


‘my luckless life by attempting, what the world 
would call a crime, the occasion would not offer— 
'so rare is it that an advantageous opportunity is 
met with. The honesty of three-fourths of man- 
kind hold good only so far as they are prevented 
| by circumstances from becoming rogues.” 
Finishing the foregoing sophisms the young 
man reflected for some time upon the arguments 
which his perverted brain had suggested—now 
striking the paper as if satisfied of their correctness, 
and now shaking his head doubtfully. ‘To those 





for some time, he cast his eyes upon a sheet of | who could at this time have read his thoughts it 


paper he held in his hand, which was covered with 
erasures, as it he had been endeavoring to collect 
together the phantasies which his benighted vision 
had created. He commenced reading to himself. 
« What is life without happiness, and how attain 
happiness without riches? Riches! This then is 
the goal. As to the means to acquire wealth, 


what matters it, so the end fails not. Become rich | 


at once. Make one step from the path of recti- 


tude and become rich. It is but the dishonor of a | 


day. A few years will obliterate the obloquy. 
Commit crime itself and gain wealth. Conscience 
only becomes our accuser, when we have no 
justification. As to remorse if it exist at all, let its 
torments come: it cannot be worse than the 
cravings of unsatisfied desire. At all events I 
know not the unhappiness attending a guilty con- 


science, but I have felt and still feel the miseries of | 


a life of poverty. Reason then tells me to do any 
thing whereby I may gain riches. The poor live 
not. ‘To live is to possess the means to follow 
your own inclinations. I am now twenty-seven 
years of age, fond of pleasure, and the society of 


| would have been a curious study to observe the 
_ workings of a morbid mind indignant at the impo- 
tency of man in battling with fate, and demanding 
of Heaven an account for surrounding crime with 
so many difficulties. But further observation would 
undoubtedly show that the strange direction his 
ideas had taken, resulted more from an unsettled 
state of mind than any real depravity of heart. 

| Edward Launey was one of those young men 
whose ambition far exceed their prospects, and 


| who pass the time in unavailing regrets at, what 


| but limited means he had either to remain poor, OF 
endeavor to enrich himself by the sow and 
| uncertain means of his profession, neither of which 
ihe was disposed to do. He loved rather to 
declaim against the inequalities of society. His 
sophistical reasonings had opened a way to justify 
any means which tended to the success of his all 
absorbing scheme. Yet for all that it wanted but 
one spark of pure and virtuous fire to awaken 
| the better feelings of his nature. He was like @ 
| rudderless vessel upon the unruffled sea, whose 


| they consider, their bad fortune, Possessed of 
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wide spread sails awaited the breeze, regardless 
which way she was propelled by it. 

Launey had been for some time absorbed by his 
reflections when he was recalled to himself by the 
announcement that a galley slave was dead, 
Making his way through the double ranges of 
beds he threw aside the covering and looked upon 
the face of the corpse with more than ordinary 
curiosity. All his previous thoughts had now 
given place to scientific interest. ‘The instinct of 
the surgeon was re-awakened at sight of the dead 
body. He passed his hand lightly over the protu- 
berances of the neck, studied an instant the 
muscles of the face, then as if he had suddenly 
made up his mind upon verifying certain conclusions 
or removing certain doubts, he ordered the body to 
be taken into the dissecting room, 

The deceased was a subject well worthy the 
study of a disciple of Gall or Lavater. Convicted 
of robbery on the highway, he had been condemned 
to imprisonment for life. Ten years had elapsed 
since his confinement, the whole of which time he 
had spent in fruitless endeavors to escape. His 
attemprs never failed in bringing upon him the 
punishment consequent upon their discovery. ‘The 
repeated blows and stripes of the galley sergeant 
had the effect of weakening and breaking down his 
almost indomitable spirit, without causing him to 
relinquish the idea of flight. ‘The desire of liberty 
increased as its impossibility became more obvious. 
The sixth attempt at escape being frustrated, he 
was heavily loaded with irons, and not permitted 
to leave his cell. This latter resort took from him 
all hope. He apparently abandoned the idea of 
escaping, and in a few days was taken seriously ill. 
It was the eighth day that he had been in the 
infirmary when our story commences, and when 
Launey was called to view his dead body. 

The guard now entered and placing the body 
upon a sort of hand barrow carried it into the 
amphitheatre or dissecting hall. This place was 
seldom used, and presented in its appearance a 
most hideous spectacle. Here and there lay portions 
of human members, half eaten by rats, with skulls 
and bones scattered promiscuously in every direc- 
tion; while at the extreme end of the room an 
incomplete skeleton was suspended near to an 
open window, and the night wind moaning and 
rattling its dry bones one with another, emitted 
a strange and unearthly sound. Accustomed as 
Launey was to such scenes, the lateness of the 
hour, the damp and chilly state of the room, and 
the fantastic shadows which night throws around 
every object the eye rests upon, caused at this time 
not a little uneasiness. He hastily prepared his 
instruments, approached the table, and uncovered 
the face of the slave. The body was divested of 
clothing. It appeared wasted and wrinkled like 
that of an old man, but the soft full muscle gave 
evidence of one little past the prime of manhood, 
These traces of vigor, however, were but rare. 
The limbs were so covered with scars, knots and 
slashes, which had been left by the galley master, 
that one would have thought them composed of 
innumerable patches one upon another. 

The iron manacle still remained fastened to the 
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right leg, and had made a deep impression. After 
regarding attentively the appearance of the subject, 
Launey approached the lamp and took up his dis- 
secting knife. He then raised the arm of the 
corpse, but as he raised it he fancied some 
resistance was made. Astonished and terrified he 
leaned close to the body, and lifted the head toward 
the lamp. The eyelids quivered slightly. He put the 
lamp closer. The eyes opened with a wild stare. 
Launey started back. The slave now assumed a 
Sitting posture, and looked around with alarm. 
The young surgeon was motionless and dumb with 
affright, and knew not what to think. Quick as 
lightning, Pierre Cranou slid down upon his feet 
and sprang to the window. 

This was not the first time a slave had sought 
to effect his escape by feigning death. Launey 
saw through the stratagem. He flew toward Cra- 
nou, and caught him just in time to prevent his 
leaping out into the yard. The slave struggled 
hard to free himself, but Launey held him firmly. 
It was a trying moment for both. It resulted, 
however, in the overthrow of the slave, for being 
enfeebled by having no food for so long a time, 
he was soon overcome. 

* You see,” said Launey, as he placed his knee 
upon the breast of Cranou, “ you see it is useless 
to attempt flight whilst I am at hand.” 

The slave made another effort to release himself, 
but he saw he was powerless in the hands of 
Launey. 

«Let me go! In God’s name let me go!” 
implored he. ‘ What is my escape to you? You 
are not my keeper.” 

“IT am your keeper as long as you are an 
invalid. What would be said of me were I to 
suffer you to escape ?” 

«No one will be the wiser: besides they can do 
nothing to you. Oh, sir, I conjure you let me go! 
let me escape from this dreadful place! Suffer me 
2 minute’s liberty, that I may breathe the fresh air 
—let me go | entreat you !” 

« It is impossible.” 

The slave struggled to get free, but the surgeon 
held him vigorously. 

«You stir not without my permission,” said he. 
“I do not want it said you played the fool with 
me.” 

«© T want my liberty. I must have it,” cried 
Cranou. “Oh, God! to have suffered so long 
uselessly, to have remained without food so that I 
might get into the infirmary, succeeded too so well 
in feigning death—deceived every one, and yet all 
to no purpose—to no purpose !—my escape almost 
certain and to be thus balked, it is too much—it 
is too much!” and the convict beat his head 
against the wall of the amphitheatre in alternate 
rage and despair. 

« Why?” asked he, “are you so des‘rous of 
liberty. 

« Why? Ah, you have never been a prisoner, 
or you would not ask, I cannot live here, I wish 
to return to my native hills before I die—to be 
under the sunny sky of Marseilles—to behold once 
more the olive trees of my home.” 

«Nay, but you are not sufficiently strong to 
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work at your old occupation. You would perish ; 
with hunger were you liberated.” 

Cranou smiled contemptuously. 

“I have no need to work. I am richer than 
you.” 

« You rich?” 

“ Yes, I!” 

« You are happy then?” 

Although these words were pronounced in a 
tone of apparent irony—the manner of the surgeon 
had in it something which Cranou understood. 

«« Hear me,” said he, lowering his voice, “ would 
you also be rich, I have enough for both.” 

“ Do you take me for a fool, Cranou ?” 

“TI tell you I have enough to make your 
fortune.” 

«Some robbery you will commit then I sup- 
pose.” 

« No, I have the money now. Assist my escape 
and I will share it with you.” 

“Keep your idle stories for some one else,” 
said Launey, ashamed that he had paid any atten- 
tion to the slave. “ Return to your cell and let us 
hear no more of this.” Saying which the surgeon 
raised him from the floor, still holding him by the 
wrists, 


“ You believe me not,” repeated Cranou de- | 


spairingly. May I never hope for pardon if I do 
not speak the truth, What can I do to satisfy 
you of it?” 

« Show me your treasure.” 

«“ T have it not here. You know I cannot have 
it here, but suffer me to escape and I swear by 
Heaven to produce the money.” 

«“ I think I have it now,” said Launey ironically. 
«Go poor wretch, you shall wear your chains 
again.” 

Cranou uttered a groan. For an instant he 
seemed resolving something of doubtful issue in his 
mind, then raising himself to his utmost height, he 
exclaimed in an accent so wild, so earnest, that the 
surgeon was startled. 

« Promise me, if I, prove to you that I speak not 
falsely, you will suffer me to escape.” 

«© We shall see.” 

«“ Promise me.” 

«I would not risk much I suppose.” 

« Swear, then.” 

« Be it so, I swear.” 

“ Well, upon the beach of Saint Michael, at the 
north point of the rock called the Irglas, and at six 
feet below the surface I, ten years ago buried a 
casket containing four hundred thousand francs.” 

« And how came the casket in your possession.” 

«It was obtained from a traveller whom I, 
together with a companion murdered.” 

‘‘ Unhappy man !” 

« Four hundred thousand francs repeated Cranou 
with an air of triumph. Is not that sufficient for 
both of us. If you wish it, one-half is yours.” 

Launey shook his head incredulously. 

« There is only one difficulty in the way of your 
story,” said he, “and that is you have been in 
this place ten years already.” 





« It is just ten years since the deed was committed, 
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the blow together, and secreted the casket for fear 
of being pursued. ‘The next day we were arrested 
by the gen d’armes at Plestin, for another rob. 
bery. Martin is since dead, and I only, possess the 
secret.” 

Notwithstanding the efforts of Launey to affect 
indifference he listened with eager attention. When 
the other had finished his recital he remained for 
some time debating with himself whether what he 
had heard had any plausibility in it or not, 
Recovering himself he colored deeply as he met the 
searching gaze of Cranou, but assuming a tone of 
unbelief he said, 

“ Your romance is well contrived, but it is too 
old, one hears no more of hidden treasures except 
in dramatic stories—try some other tale.” 

The prisoner started. 

« Then you believe me not ?” 

“TIT believe you to be a consummate knave, 
seeking to exercise your wits at the expense of the 
credulous,” 

“Sir Launey hear me! the casket is buried in 
the spot I have told you. I swear to find it if you 
will but let me go.” 

“IT will not trouble you.” 

“ You shall have two-thirds of it.” 

«“ No more ?” 

« And all the jewels, for there are also jewels.” 

“ Enough. I will not hear more. Go!” 

Cranou uttered a cry of anguish and fell to the 
floor. 

«I will not rise—carry me hence—I will not 
move a step. He distrusts me, it is true, but he 
will not believe me. And not to be permitted to 
prove that I speak the truth. But two leagues 
between wealth and misery. lLauney you will 
repent it! you will repent it!” 

The slave now rolled upon the floor, raving like 
a maniac. Launey was perplexed. The story of 
Cranou had awakened within him the whirl of 
vicious passions which had only slept. On the one 
hand he was on the point of acceding to the proposi- 
tion of Cranou, and on the other the fear of being 
duped by his well concocted scheme, shook the 
former resolution. This latter reason prevailed, 
and to put an end to further temptation he decided 
upon taking him up in his arms and carrying him 
to his room, He essayed to lift him, but finding 
himself too weak to support him alone, he deter- 
mined upon going for assistance. Doubly fastening 
the door, he ran to the guard room and ordered 
two of the guards to follow him, As they drew 
near to the amphitheatre a gun flashed just before 
them, and the same instant a man naked and 
covered with blood, staggered and fell at the 
extreme end of the court. It was Cranou, who, 
being left alone, had endeavored to escape by the 
window. One of the sentinels had discovered and 
fired at him. lLauney arrived in time to witness 
his last moments. ‘The ball had entered his heatt. 
He was dead! f 


Cuaprer II. 


Badenwiller is a small city, situated in a cleft or 


My companion was named Martin. We struck | pass of a mountain, at the foot of the Black 
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Forest. ‘The situation is well adapted to furnish a , 
theme for the poet’s pen. It is indeed a terrestrial | 
paradise. Encompassed on either side by vast | 
hills and beautiful forests, the valley in front lies 
spread out like a rich carpet, teeming with the 
gayest of flowers. ‘The eye is charmed with its | 
beauties, while the ear is touched with its | 
harmonies. It seemed as if nature had concen- 
trated within the limits of this spot all that could | 
give grace and grandeur to the scene. 

Badenwiller, as its name indicates (city of | 
baths,) isa watering place; and the ruins of some | 
old Roman baths are still shown to the curious 
traveller. At the time of which we write, the 
visiters who lodged at the Ville De Carlshrue, 
the prinicipal hotel of Badenwiller, were congre- 
gated under a shady walk of acacias near to the 
hotel. Madame Perscof, the widow of a wealthy 
citizen of Mulhausen, soon arrived, and with her 
daughter made an addition to the party. Madame 
was descended of a family, which she was pleased 
to repeat, not unfrequently, had held “high 
honors’—the said honors being neither more nor 
less than those of Burgomaster. She was one of | 
those honest mothers, whose words and actions 
bespoke one who had daughters to marry. Young 
when she became a widow, she had the addréss to 
make of her widowhood a sort of position in 





mitters of public concern. As the three youngest 
of her daughters grew up, she availed herself of the 
general interest in her behalf to marry them off, but 
when it came the turn of the fourth, she found 
difficulties in the way which she had hot antici- 
pated, 

Madame attended all the balls and soirees 
around, and always took occasion to speak of her 
eldest, but without success. Seeing the impossi- 
bility of disposing of Clemence at Mulhausen, she 
determined upon seeking a husband elsewhere, and 
Badenwiller held out inducements which at that 
time were not generally known. Thither she 
went, and at the time we speak of, she had been 
there about six weeks. After saluting severally the 
company, she seated herself with her daughter by 
her side, and the conversation, suspended a moment 
by her arrival, now recommenced. 

“T think,” said an old lady, whose obesity would 
scarcely admit of her occupying less than three 
chairs, “ I think there is something strange in the 
conduct of this Miss Morpeth, to come here with 
no one but a sort of guardian! What does it 
look like.” 

“Not so strange as you imagine,” replied 
another old lady, who passed for an oracle in 
matters relating to England,— her husband being a 
subscriber to the Quarterly Review. ‘ Miss Mor- 
peth is English, and they always travel with their 
lovers. It is their custom.” 

“ What immorality,” exclaimed Madame Perscof. 

“ And who is this Mr. Burns, who follows her 
about every where? She pretends he is a friend of 
her family ; but a friend would not be so attentive. 
He must be a lover.” 

“ He is very old at all events.” 

“Old men always seek for matches of this kind. 





|invited him to a vacant seat near by. 
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This Mr. Burns is rich I ‘ll venture to say,” said 
another. 

“ How infamous,” ejaculated Madame Perscof. 
I am but a poor widow, but if I had a daughter 
like this Miss Morpeth, I "d—” 

« After all,” interrupted the lady who read the 
Review, “ you perhaps judge too severely. England 
is a liberal country—they have their habeas corpus, 
their hustings, and all this has an influence upon 
their manners, It makes a part of their customs.” 

“Tt is not a good custom then. This girl is a 
coquette. as she not turned the head of Mr. 
Launey. Such a fine young man as he is deserving 
of a better choice.” 

“ Hush—here he is,” said the fat lady as 
Edward Launey now appeared at the end of the 
grove of acacias. He approached slowly, saluted 
the company, and seated himself upon a bench at 
some distance. 

Madame Perscof after hemming twice or thrice, 
and moving her chair to make room for him 
between herself and daughter, turned around and 
This, 
however, he politely declined. 

“ Indeed, sir, your presence among us is quite a 
favor. If I mistake not this, is your promenade 
hour with Miss Morpeth. What has prevented 
your usual walk ?”’ 

«Miss Morpeth did not wish to go out this 
morning,” replied Launey petulantly. 

«She has changed her mind then,” said the fat 
lady, “for there she is with Mr. Burns.” 

Launey rose quickly. Miss Morpeth was indeed 
at the door of the hotel, mounted upon one of the 
mules used for excursions in the Black Forest. 
Perceiving Edward, a blush mantled her cheek, and 
jumping to the ground she quickly entered the 
house without speaking to her companion. Mr. 
Burns, astonished at so sudden a movement, looked 
around to ascertain the cause. He saw the young 
Frenchman standing a few steps off, pale and 
immoveable. ‘This explained it all, and shaking his 
head with an air of displeasure, he ascended the 
steps and was about to follow her, whea Launey 
caught his arm. 

“Sir,” said he, with emotion, “a word with 
you.” 

The countenance of the Englishman brightened, 
as if he awaited and desired the issue. 

«T am at your service, sir.” 

The two took the path and proceeded some 
distance in silence. When they were out of 
hearing Launey stopped. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘you are probably aware what 
motive induces me to bring you here.” 

“JT believe I am,” replied Burns. 

«“ You cannot be ignorant of my love for Miss 
Morpeth, and the hope I have conceived that my 
love is not wholly unrequited. Without inquiring 
into the right by which you possess her confidence, 
I know that she regards you as her counseller, 
and to you must I look for an explanation of her 
conduct toward me. I have already questioned 
her, but she was too much troubled to tell me. 
Your name was so mixed up with her replies that 
I could understand neither one thing nor another, 
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and I left her in tears. Why is it that your arrival ; he had travelled successively through Italy, Switzer. 


has created such a change ? 
me, and, after having informed me that she should 
remain at home this morning, why has she broken 
her word to appear with you ?” 

«“ You demand a great deal of me, sir,” coldly 
replied Mr. Burns. “As to the ride you speak of, 
which we took in company, I will satisfy you. I 
wished to have a conversation with her alone. 
She promised yesterday that she would accompany 
me to Blaou.” 

“ Thus she deceives me !” 

«“ Say rather that she softened a refusal by an 
innocent untruth. You complain of her reserve 
since my arrival here, but if you reflect for a 


moment, you will see the necessity she has of | 
knowing, before proceeding farther in this matter, | 


what prospects are before her.” 


| 
| 


| 





| 


©} know not whether I fully understand you, | 


sir,” responded Launey coloring as he spoke, “ but 
if you refer to me or my station in life, I am ready 
to give you all the information you desire.” 

“ IT will hear you then.” 

« T am a native of Brittainy, and of good family. 
My father died at Brest. He was captain of a 
frigate. Left an orphan at fifteen, I entered the 
Royal Navy as a Surgeon. It is but eighteen 
months since I quitted the service. As to my 


| 


} 


| 
| 


Why does she shun ; land, and Germany. By this means he sought to 


divert his mind from reflection. It was upon 
returning from this last excursion, that chance 
conducted. him to Badenwiller at the moment of 
Miss Morpeth’s arrival. Struck with her beauty, he 
availed himself of that species of liberty, which the 
visiters of watering places have conventionally 
established, to enter into conversation. The Eng. 
lish language being familiar to him, he could 
entertain her in her own tongue. This circum. 
stance which was, perhaps, the cause of their 
intimacy, was also a sufficient pretext for them to 
isolate themselves from the crowd. She derived 
much pleasure in correcting the accent of Launey, 
amused herself with his gallicisms, and gave him so 
many explanations, that he soon became quite 
perfect in his pronunciation. These lessons were 
most frequently given in French. 

To hear the accent of a beautiful girl, speaking 
a language not her own, the hesitating voice, the 
doubtful tone, the barbarisms which seem harmony 
itself, all lend an irresistible charm ! 

Launey was enchanted by her alluring naivete, 
and became her constant companion. To repay 
her assiduities, he proposed reading to her some of 
the best female poets, and to discuss such diffi- 
culties as she might point out. ‘These discussions, 


fortune,” and his voice faltered as he continued, however, were not limited to the dry details of 


«IT possess four hundred thousand franes in govern- | grammar. 


ment securities, of which I can readily produce 
ample proofs.” 

«All this may be of some interest to Miss 
Morpeth, but permit me to say it is insufficient.” 

« Sir,” exclaimed Launey, “this is insulting 
language.” 

«It is but the language of prudence.” 

«« And by what authority do you ask of me these 
details? Who may you be, sir ?” 

“ You desired the interview—I did not ask you 
to make a confident of, nor to believe me. As 
soon as you find our relative positions do not suit 
your purpose, that moment our conference ceases,” 
saying which Mr. Burns bowed formally to 
Launey, and made his way back to the hotel. 

As he entered the house, Fanny, who had seen 
at a distance the conference between the two, 
looked enquiringly in his face to discover the result. 
Her examination evidently elicited nothing very 
favorable, for she joined her hands and uttered a 
deep sigh. 


Cnapter III. 


Left alone, Launey was on the point of following 


the Englishman and demanding an apology, but he | 


was deterred by the fear ot incurring the displeasure 
of Fanny. What had been told him, he reasoned, 
perhaps might not have been intended as an insult. 
It was only the effect of an overweenig pride on 
the part of Burns. 

Since he had been permitted to leave the navy by 
his suddenly acquired wealth, (attributed by the 
world to an unexpected legacy left him, but whose 
true source the reader will -have divined ere this,) 


} 





Passing from forms to images, from 
images to deductions, they would enter into discus- 
sions upon those flights of fancy, which to suscepti- 
ble beings like themselves, it was dangerous to 
agitate. Without perceiving the change, they 
would descend from generalities to applications, and 
leave the field of romance, .to dwell on their own 
sentiments of love. 

A month of such employment sufficed for both, 
for when Mr. Burns arrived they had already 
interchanged their vows of love. His appearance, 
however, had the effect of ruffling the smooth 
current which until now they had been wafted upon. 
Miss Morpeth spoke of him as an intimate friend of 
the family, whom she looked upon rather as @ 
father than friend,. It was, however, with no little 
discontent and jealousy that Launey perceived the 
empire exercised over her by tne new comer, 
and the affectionate attachment reciprocated to- 
ward him. The advances of Mr. Burns were met 
on the part of the other by a constrained politeness. 

Since the change in his circumstances Launey 
always manifested a repugnance to speak of his 
past life, and the least reference to his private 
affairs, irritated him. Often in the midst of a most 
animated conversation, some circumstance related, 
or some word accidentally used would blunt his 
gaiety in a moment, and it was evident to an 
observer, that there was some fatal chord in the 
heart of Launey which, if touched, however inad- 
vertantly, caused him misery. 

He would frequently endeavor (indirectly how- 
ever) to obtain from Burns the secret of his 
influence over Fanny, but Burns avoided the expla- 
nation, and exercised a greater surveillance over 
her daily, so that she became more and more 
estranged from Launey. 
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Edward was much troubled, and desired from 
herself an explanation, but he could obtain no 
answer except tears. 

In the evening he saw Fanny in the hall where 
the boarders met, but he contented himself with 
merely bowing to her, and passed on to where 
Madame Perscof was seated. He could not forgive 
her for her submission to Burns, whom, by this 
time he fairly detested. What induced her to be so 
dependant upon him was a mystery. ‘There was 
too much fear in it to be founded in friendship, and 
it was wholly too tender to be founded in fear. As 
to the other suppusitions, which were rife among 
the Badenwiller guests, he wholly discarded them. 
Her heart had been too freely opened for him to 
harbor a thought that she was influenced by any 
feeling of a mercenary nature. No! he had seen 
through her unsophisticated affection, as through 
the limpid stream. ‘There was that purity and 
candor reflected upon her innocent countenance, 
which banished at once all unjust suspicions. 

Madame Perscof, mean time, as much surprised 
as charmed with the opportunity of having Launey 
seated between herself and daughter, omitted 
nothing to make herself agreeable. She spoke of 
her grandfather, the burgomaster, the beauties of 
Switzerland, and the last style of dressing, but all 
without avail. Launey maintained an obstinate 
silence. ‘To escape from her importunities he took 
his album, and commenced drawing at random, but 
his mind and eye reverted to Miss Morpeth. At 
last, impatient of seeing no notice taken of him 
by her, he threw down his book, arose, and paced 
the room with rapid strides. Madame Perscof 
hoping to bring him back, took up his album, and 
appeared in extacies at an Italian landscape, but 
finding that her repeated exclamations had not 
the desired effect, she passed it to her next neigh- 
bor, who in turn passed it to another. In a 
short time it had made the circle of the room, 
and was in the hands of Miss Morpeth. As soon 
as she recognised the book she commenced turning 
over the leaves—less, perhaps, for the designs, 
than from a desire to have something by her which 
belonged to Launey. In running over the leaves, 
her eye mechanically rested upon a rock scene. 
Mr. Burns who sat next her, and was overlooking 
her, appeared struck with it. 

“Ah, the Irglas, the Irglas,” he exclaimed. 

Launey, who at this moment was but a few 
steps off turned and shuddered convulsively. 

“Who says that?” said he in a bitter tone. 

“The name is written underneath,” interrupted 
Fanny timidly. 

“Tt is an error then. It is not the Irglas. I 
know no such place.” 

He took his album and glanced at the design. 
“Some foolish sketch I made in Switzerland,” 
said he passionately tearing out the leaf. 

Mr. Burns had observed these movements with 
no small degree of astonishment. One could see 
that some peculiar reminiscence was awakened 
within him. He was on the point of questioning 
Launey, but he forbore. 

Several days elapsed without altering the face of 
affairs between the two lovers. The pride of 
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Edward was wounded. He awaited an opportu- 
nity for conversing with her as they were wont 
in former days. Fanny on her part was evidently 
desirous of renewing their intimacy, but yielded 
to a stern necessity which withheld her. 

Certain it was, that some inexplicable influence 
existed, which kept them separated. Their respec- 
tive situations might have been prolonged for a 
much longer time, had it not been for an unex- 
pected circumstance which hastened the denouement. 
One evening Launey returned from the mountain 
much fatigued and depressed in spirits, He 
entered the saloon, and taking a seat near the 
casement, leaned musingly upen his hand. The 
scene from the window was indeed charming, 
The shades of evening had began to throw their 
mellowing light upon the surrounding objects, and 
the rays of the setting sua glimmered through the 
tree tops of the Black Forest. A well known 
voice recalled him from his reverie. He turned 
suddenly and perceived Fanny and Mr. Burns at 
the farther extremity of the room. The former 
held in her hand a letter, which she perused at- 
tentively, and evidently with deep emotion. Her 
eyes were swollen by the tears which stole down 
her cheeks, and ever and anon a half suppressed 
sob escaped her lips. The sight caused Launey 
unspeakable agony. Forgetting all that had passed, 
he approached her instantly and called her by name. 
The piercing gaze of Burns startled him, but 
Fanny held out her hand to him. Launey in a 
transport of love seized it and covered it with 
kisses, but recollecting the presence of Mr. Burns 
he colored, and bowed graciously toward him, 
and turning to Fanny, in a tone of embarrass- 
ment, said, “ Pardon me, Miss Morpeth, but seeing 
your emotion, I could not contain myself. I 
feared some serious affliction had befallen you.” 

“Oh, no, sir,” replied she with trepidation, 
“this letter contains nothing which should make 
me sad, should it, my dear sir ?” 

Burns smiled and nodded acquiescence. There 
was a moment of silence, the two lovers remained 
facing each other, but with their eyes fixed upon the 
floor. ‘The third party saw that his presence was 
embarrassing, and looking indulgently toward them 
he gently took the letter from the hand of Fanny 
and retired. 

As soon as they found themselves alone, a 
feeling of rapturous joy lit up their countenance. 
He took her hand in his own and sat beside her. 

« Once more,” said she, “I find you near me, 
It seems an age since we have enjoyed each others 
society.” 

« And why did you not intimate your wish to 
see me? I awaited but your call.” 

« Ah, how could I?” 

« And what prevented you ?” 

« Ask me not, I pray you, let to-days, happiness 
be unmixed with any thing of sorrow.” 

« Why do you weep ?” 

« Oh, Edward, those are sweet tears, I love to 
feel them upon my cheek. I would that they 
would remain there, I greatly fear my joy will 
depart with them.” 

«“ Nay, say not so, dear Fanny. Be cheerful for 
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my sake. You know how much I love you. Let 
our hands, as our hearts now are, be joined 
forever.” 

Fanny bent her eyes affectionately on him and 
buried her face upon his shoulder. “ You know 
too well that J can have no—.” She could not 
say more. 

«“ Then why delay our happiness.” 

« Perhaps I am not at liberty to wed—perhaps 
projects more ambitious have been conceived by 
those who determine my fate—perhaps—per- 
haps—” 

«“ This then is the obstacle which separates us. 
Your family are rich and of distinction. You 
despise an alliance so unworthy.” 

«I said not so, Edward, I should die rather 
than wed another! I should have said nothing. 
Ask me no more, I conjure you, I am _ not 
myself.” 

« Well—well, calm your fears, we will continue 
to love, and leave our destiny in the hands of fate. 
Shall it not be so?” 

“ Yes—yes—let us be patient.” 

“For your sake, will I strive to be so,” said 
Launey. 

« And will you be reconciled to Mr. Burns for 
my sake too?” solicited Fanny. 

“T will” 

«“ Thanks, thanks, and I will pray heaven that 
our wishes may be accomplished,” said she 
overcome with joy. 

Launey pressed her to his bosom and kissed her 
forehead with affectionate ardor. 


Cuapter LV. 


The next morning Launey took a stroll through 
the valley. His mind had assumed a more serene 
aspect than it had for a long time past. He 
sauntered along the path, culling and arranging 
the gayest of flowers, in the form of a bouquet, for 
the subject of his dearest aspirations. The pleasing 
images which occupied his mind had dissipated all 
traces of sorrow from his manly brow. As he 
approached the hotel he perceived Madame Perscof 
and a dozen others, all apparently in deep con- 
sultation. As he could not avoid them in any other 
way, he moved briskly in the hope of passing by 
without any other interruption than a bow, but the 
moment he came up with them his arm was 
caught by Madame Perscof. 

«We were this moment speaking of you, Mr. 
Launey.” 

“ You are kind, Madame, to think of me.” 

“ T was telling them your history.” 

« How! my history ?” 

« Oh, yes, I am perfectly acquainted with your 
eventful life. You doubt me I see.” 

«+ Madame,” said Launey with agitation, “you 
jest.” 

“Not at all. I know that you are a native of 
Brest. That you were a surgeon in the navy in 
1816. ‘That your comrades called you “the last 
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the ambitious dreams which you was known to 
entertain, Am I not right?” 

‘So much so, that I should like to be informed 
how you learned all this,” said Launey. 

« This is not all. I know that you came sudden. 
ly in possession of a fortune left by some distant 
relation, of whom I knew nothing.” 

“Madame! Madame, I should wish to know 
who informed you of this. Am I under a secret 
inquisition here? Who is your author, madam, I 
must know !” 

Madame Perscof was alarmed at his manner,— 
“Gracious me,” said she, “I did not intend to 
make you angry. A part of a letter which I have 
here informs me of what I have repeated.” 

“ Where is the letter ?” asked Launey sharply. 

« Here.” 

Edward at once recognised the letter which had 
caused Fanny so much emotion the night previous, 
glancing over it, he soon discovered that it was an 
answer to some enquiries made in relation to him. 
self. The appearauce of this letter agitated him 
greatly, The thought that his previous life, which 
he would have hidden from every one, should be 
thus scrutinised filled him with indignation — 
Scarcely able to contain his passion, he made some 
excuse for keeping the letter and entered the hotel. 

Miss Morpeth was awaiting him with a face 
beaming with smiles, but Launey edvanced coldly 
toward her. 

“ Gracious Heaven, Edward, what ails you?” she 
exclaimed with alarm. 

His only response was to hand her the letter.— 
She looked upon him tenderly, but his forbidding 
look caused her to avert her eyes. 

“ There are,” said he, “ certain over-prudent per- 
sons who only open their heart as a tradesman 
would a credit, upon the faith of proper vouchers, 
whose love or friendship cannot be avowed without 
first producing a certificate of good character.” 

«“ Edward !” ejaculated Fanny, rising. 

But he heard her not. 

“ They forget,” continued he, “ that to distrust 
is to despise. ‘They would rather confide in & 
stranger who had produced testimonials, than one 
whose heart was entirely their own. What think 
you of such people, Miss Morpeth ?” 

Fanny listened without making a single move- 
ment, her cheek pale as Parian marble. When he 
concluded she laid her hand upon his arm aflec- 
tionately, and in an accent of mild, yet touching 
passion said, “I am not one of those, you know 
Edward, for I loved you when I scarcely knew 
your name, That letter which has given you 
offence was not addressed to me, nor did I make the 
enquiries which it relates to. When ! read the 
letter I wept, but it was for joy since it spoke in 
your praise. What motive could 1 have in obtain- 
ing this information, I know you better than any 
other, because I love you mare. I knew not of 
this proceeding, yet I am willing to bear the blame 
since I was the innocent cause of it, Will you not 
forgive me, Edward ?” 

There was so much sincerity and modesty in her 
manner, voice and look, that Launey could not but 
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softened by her submission. What anger would 
not be subdued before such a pleader? He took 
her hand and pressed it to his bosom. 

« Yes! yes!” said he, “you are indeed an 
angel, and I a fool, but the idea that you distrust- 
ed me put me beside myself—I was hasty—it is I 
that must ask forgiveness. Mr. Burns has been 
the cause of this—he crosses my path at every 
turn.” 

«Judge not. him, Edward, wait until you know 
more.” 

«“ Whoever it be—am I to thank them for the 
injury done me ?” 

« Perhaps—yes.”’ 

«How! I do not understand you.” 

« J do not ask you to understand me, but believe 
me,” said she, with an irresistible smile. 

Edward was overcome by this appeal to his con- 
fidence. 

« You are right, Fanny, I am a weak, silly crea- 
ture to be tormented by you thus, but forgive me, I 
feel how little I deserve at your hands and—” 

« Come, come,” said she playfully clapping her 
hand over his mouth to prevent his saying more— 
“ I will forgive you, but sin no more,” 

The two lovers seated themselves by the side of 
each other, and gave themselves up to the tenderest 
and most pleasing emotions. Their love seemed 
redoubled by their recent coolness. 

“I indeed love you and yeu only,” said Launey, 
as he played with her scarf—* in you I find sweet- 
ness, intelligence, and beauty, but I—what is there 
in me to admire ?” 

“ Your love.” . 

Ah, yes! love that Fanny,” exclaimed Launey— 
“love that, for it is all that I have which I may not 
lose—love that, for it is great and enduring.” 

“Great and enduring,” repeated Fanny, with a 
playful toss ef her head—“you have a wedding 
ring on your finger I perceive.” 

“That ring! be not jealous—the fault will be 
yours not mine if it be not our wedding ring. My 
faithlessness will never reproach me. Yet,” added 
he, in a low voice, “ shadows of sombre hue follow 
me on wings of wind wherever I turn.” 

“ What said you, Edward ?” 

* Nothing, nothing, love—let us talk of the pre- 
sent—tell me if you still love me, for yqu have not 
yet told me.” 

“ Ah you wicked one,” murmured she, blushing. 

“That means you love me a little,” said he, 
“why seek to conceal love more than friendship— 
you are all smiles in the presence of Mr. Burns, 
and sad with me—you grant him favors which you 
deny to me:” 

“ Of what favors do you speak ?” 

“A thousand, This scarf was given you by him 
—would you wear one from me ?” 

“ And why should I not ?” 

“I do not see why you should not—will you 
accept a bracelet in place of that scarf, Fanny, and 
when I see you wear it, it will remind me that you 
still bear me in remembrance? It will also be a 
symbol of the union which you desire to establish 
between Mr, Burns and inyself.” 

“« Another time, another time,” replied Fanny, 
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«I will send the jewel this evening,” said Ed- 
ward. Some one now entered and they separated. 

An hour afterward Launey was rummaging in a 
nchly ornamented casket, and drew forth a magni- 
ficent cameo, which he sent to Fanny, with a note 
containing the following : 


“ This is a family relic, it belonged to my mother, it is 
her offering to a daughter.” 


As Launey predicted, the contents of this note 
removed all scruples from the mind of Fanny, and 
when he descended to the saloon of the hotel he 
soon discovered her surrounded by the assembled 
company, which prevented his speaking. The ca- 
meo had superceded the scarf—Edward threw upon 
her a look full of grateful acknowledgment. 

At this moment Mr. Burns entered the room. 
Greeting all around, he approached Miss Morpeth. 
As he drew near his eyes fell upon the cameo, and 
he started abruptly. 

“ What ails, you?” asked Fanny, with astonish- 
ment. 

*“ Do not my eyes deceive me, that bracelet!” 
said he, pointing to the jewel. 

Miss Morpeth was confused. 

«« How long has it been in your possession ?” 

“ Since to-day only.” 

He examined it more closely, 

«From whom did you purchase it ?” 

« I did not purchase it,” faintly murmured Fanny, 
not daring to raise her eyes. 

Mr. Burns made a start of surprise. 

“ Some one has given it to you then ?” 

She made no answer. 

A murmur of dissatisfaction escaped from him, 
and he was on the point of further questioning her, 
but thinking the place unsuitable for an explanation 
he forbore. 

« I shall talk with you again,” said he, * mean- 
time sufler me to examine it,” 

Miss Morpeth tremblingly detached the bauble 
and gave it to him—Mr. Burns took it and turned 
it every way and in various shades of light, with 
an air of uncertainty. All at once something met 
his eye which decided him; his fingers being pres- 
sed upon a secret spring, the cameo opened—he 
could not suppress an exclamation. Fanny followed 
his movement with a sort of dread. He turned 
around suddenly to her, 

«« Where did Mr. Launey obtain this cameo ?” 

“It is a family jewel, left him by his mother,” 
replied she. 

«« He told you so?” 

“ He did.” 

The brow of Burns clouded—he paced the room 
rapidly, alternately eyeing Launey and the jewel. 
He finally took a sudden resolution, and entered 
the circle of visitors. 

At that moment a French gentleman was speak- 
ing of the expedition to the Euphrates, and the 
dangers which surrounded his countrymen in the 
midst of a colony of savages. 

« The dangers to which one is exposed in Eu- 
rope are but little less,” said Mr. Burns—*« there 


are few travellers who have not been exposed to 
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imminent risks and perils, at some period of their 
lives.” 

In England, perhaps,” replied the Frenchman, 
displeased at the interruption. “No, in France, 
sir—it is scarcely twelve years since I was near 
being assassinated,” 

The ladies uttered cries of horror. 

“ You! indeed; hew was it?” and all drew 
around him to listen. 

“It is an affair soon told,” said he, * although 
it was so near proving fatal to me. After debark- 
ing at Brest, I travelled through Brittainy in a post 
chaise. I was the only passenger, and carried with 
me forty thousand francs in bank notes. We had 
to traverse a sandy knoll or beach, called the 
Greve De Saint Michael.” The words caught the 
ear of Launey who was standing aside; he drew 
nearer and listened in evident curiosity. The Eng- 
lishman who had noticed this, continued, 

«“ By the time we had reached this place, the 
night was already advanced, and a profound ob- 
security reigned. ‘The wheels of the chaise rolled 
silently on the wet sand, and the tread of the horses 
was scarcely heard. I seemed driven, as it were, 
by enchantment through the gloomy void. On my 
right, fancy conjured up black and white forms, 
appearing, and disappearing as quickly. A rumbling 
and confused noise, like a multitude of voices came 
from my left; it was the noise of the surf. I tra- 
velled on in this way for a long time, wholly occu- 
pied with my singular situation, when the carriage 
passed before a rock standing upon the immense 
sand plain like an Egptian Sphinx in the desert.— 
The Jrglas, cried out the postillion, as he pointed 
with his whip to the enormous rock. This name 
has been engraven upon my memory by the scene 
which followed. Scarcely had we passed the rock 
when the chaise was suddenly stopped—lI heard a 
fall as of a human body, and a groan—lI flew to 
the door, but I could see nothing. On the instant I 
was prostrated by a blow from an unseen hand. 
My head was terribly bruised, and I lay for hours 
bathed in my blood.” 

A murmur of horror interrupted the recital._— 
Burns glanced toward Launey. He stood as if 
transfixed. But his pallid cheek and working coun- 
tenance told of the emotions within. 

He continued—*“ when I came to myself I re- 
collected where I was, that I had been waylaid by 
robbers, and my postillion killed. It was three 
months before I fully recovered from my wounds.” 

« And you have never been able to discover the 
assassins ?” enquired several voices at once. 

« The enquiries which were made have resulted in 
nothing as yet, but I still entertain the hope that 
some of the stolen property may lead to the detec- 
tion of the villains. Among the articles was a 
casket, which contained a number of jewels, easily 
known. One of the jewels were similar to this,” 
and as he ceased he held up the bracelet. 

Every one gathered around eager to see it; but 
a cry from Fanny instantaneously turned all eyes 
upon her. Edward Launey staggered against the 
wall almost breathless. 

« What is the matter ?” exclaimed a dozen voices. 

Mr. Burns started up. 








“I will inform you id 

« Father!” ejaculated Fanny, as she sprung to. 
ward him in dismay. 

Mr. Burns stopped and received her fainting form 
in his arms. The spectators of this scene were 
stupified. Launey alone understood its meaning. 
He stood like a spectre gazing wildly around: his 
eye rested upon Mr. Burns, who was sustaining 
Fanny. 

“‘ ler father! her father !” repeated he. « Great 
God! her father !” 

His eyes for some moments wandered around the 
room: then rushing to the door he disappeared. 


Cuapter VI. 


The attention which Mr. Burns was obliged to 
give Miss Morpeth, who lay for some time in 
spasms, and recovered from them to pass into a 
violent fever, divested his mind from every other 
thought for the time. His daughter (for from 
henceforth we must call her by this title) was now 
somewhat lulled. He quitted her for a moment, 
and sought relief by pacing the floor of his room, 
which adjoined Fanny’s. The door was gently 
opened and Edward Launey appeared; Mr. Burns 
started back with surprise and consternation, The 
young man stopped—there was so much of humi- 
lity in his appearance that Burns was re-assured. 

*“ You did not expect to see me, sir,” said Ed. 
ward, in a low voice. 

«True; assassins have more assurance than 
prudence,” 

“I am no assassin—if I were I would not be 
here to undeceive you.” 

Mr. Burns shook his head incredulously. 

“ Judge not too harshly. What I have to answer 
for will be crime enough. The proof that I was 
not concerned in that robbery and murder is here. 
At the time it was committed I was, and had been 
a year, in the South Sea. These papers will inform 
you of the truth of this.” 

The Englishman hastily scanned the contents of 
the papers which Launey had given him. 

«« Where did you obtain this cameo, then?” de- 
manded he. ‘Why were you so agitated when I 
spoke of my robbery? It is evident you knew of 
the crime if you did not participate in it. 

“I did know of it.” 

* You sent this jewel to Fanny as a family 
legacy. Must your family be accused of the vil- 
lainous act ?” 

Launey trembled. A justification which he had 
not before thought of occurred to him—but he was 
ashamed of such a thought, 

« No, no,” said he, “my family were respected 
and worthy people.” 

« What part did you take then in this unhappy 
affair ?” 

“ I accepted the fruits of it,—this is my crime. 
Hear me, my time is precious, I have but a few 
moments to spare.” 

Mr. Burns made a sign that he listened; and 
Launey recounted all that had occurred to place 
him in possession of the property. ‘The revelation 
of Pierre Cranou—his death, the search he had 
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made after the death at the Irglas, and finally his 
success. When he had finished his confession, in 
which he omitted nothing, he presented Mr. Burns 
with a casket and port-folio. “ Your forty thou- 
sand francs have been placed in state securities,” 
continued he. “ You will find the necessary papers 
in the port-folio to explain all, besides an act of my 
hand conferring upon you the right to it. The 
casket contains the remainder of your jewels.” 


Mr. Burns examined the papers and the casket,- 


and assured himself that nothing was wanting. 


“Sir,” said he to Launey, with embarrassment, 
« what you have told me is so strange—the resti- 
tution of my property so unexpected, that I hardly 
know whether to thank or reproach you. You 
have committed a serious crime.” 


«A crime, sir?” interrupted Edward—« yes, a 
crime! I seek not to disguise the truth. After the 
confidence of Cranou I struggled hard to forget 
it, but without success; I thought of nothing but 
the buried treasure. Every night I beheld the 
Irglas in my dreams I saw the casket and the 
port-folio. When a superior officer set off with 
gold, passed by me scarcely responding to my salu- 
tation—when a splendid equipage dashed by me 
in the street; or a beautiful woman passed me 
without noticing my ill-looking uniform, I thought 
of the treasure. A voice was continually ringing 
in my ears, the Irglas, the Irglas! To be rich 
it was only sufficient for me as in fairy tales to say, 
I will! I had only to strike the rock, and a stream 
of gold would flow from it, and for that I need 
not murder any one or perjure myself. I had only 
to wipe the blood from the treasure wkich had been 
stained by another, and take it away. I yielded, 
and with my poverty I lost my peace of mind; a 
shadow has followed me wherever I go. At every 
moment a voice seems crying, render up what you 
have sivlen. I resolved if I was detected that I 
would not survive my shame. I persuaded myself 
in vain that my fears were foolish, that the owner 
no longer lived.” 


But he could say no more. For a few moments 
he evidently was effected by intense suffering. His 
lip quivered—his breast heaved—his hand convul- 
sively pressed his bosom. After a short silence he 
continued, 

“ But of what importance are all these details to 
you, sir—the tale of my temptations and miseries 
can interest none but myself. Your pardon, I must 
retire,” he advanced a few steps toward the door, 
but stopped as if he wished to say something which 
he dared not ask—* we shall see each other no 
more,” said he, in a broken voice, and without 
raising his eyes. “The adieu which I can give 
you will be that of a dying man—sir—I could wish 
—I had hoped that another would have heard me, 
beside yourself. Oh, that she would look upon me 
again, that I could speak to her once more,.”— 
Again he paused. But still Mr. Burns did not 
speak. He was looking down thoughtfully. 

“T understand you,” said Edward despairingly, 
‘“‘you deem me unworthy of this last privilege. I 
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should not complain, though the guiltless alone can 
claim pity.” 

And with that calmness so unnatural—the deep, 
fearful calmness of despair—he was moving toward 
the door, when his steps were arrested by the en- 
trance of Fanny. She was attired in 2 snow white 
dress; her hair was dishevelled; and her eyes 
sparkled with the fire which fever lends them.— 
Launey could not suppress a cry of joy at beholding 
her—he felt, for the last time. ‘The two lovers 
stood gazing at each other fixedly. Mr. Burns 
sprang to the side of his daughter. 

*“ Whom do you seek here, Fanny? return to 
your chamber—I desire it.” 

« Ah, sir, do not deprive me of this last sad joy,” 
said Launey, in an accent so touching that Fanny 
burst into tears. 

«Bless you, bless you for these tears. 
expect to see you more.” 

©] heard it all,” murmured she, in the midst of 
her tears. 

« You detest me then.” 

Her only reply was to throw herself in his arms, 
while Launey overjoyed with this mark of her love, 
knew not how to express his gratitude. Recover- 
ing himself, however, he pressed her to his bosom, 
and covered her forehead with kisses. Until this 
moment Mr. Burns had been dumb with astonish- 
ment, but seizing his daughter by the arm, he at- 
tempted to draw her from Launey. 

« Leave me, father, 1 have promised to be his,” 
sobbed she, clinging to her lover. 

«“ Fanny what mean you ?” 

«“ I have promised to be his: I will not, I cannot 
leave him.” 

« Sir,” said Burns, trembling with anger, “at 
your peril take her.” 

« Hear me, father,” said Fanny, falling upon her 
knees—* leave me and I will follow him. It will 
not be any disgrace to your illustrious name, for 
the stain which covers my birth has not permitted 
me to bear it. Neither shall I be a loss, for I have 
never been but trouble and embartassment to you. 
I will relieve you of this, father—say that I am 
dead, and this white robe is my winding sheet.— 
Adieu, father, I am no longer the daughter of a 
prince, but the wife of Edward. Adieu until we 
meet in Heaven.” 

And the too confiding girl buried her face on his 
bosom. Burns could not support the spectacle 
longer. ‘Tansported with rage he seized Fanny 
with one hand, while he raised the other menacingly 
toward Launey. 

«No violence, sir,” said Launey calmly, « fear 
nothing. I do not accept the sacrifice of this 
angel—I do not accept it—I who could not be 
satisfied to live in poverty,—think you I could live 
in dishonor too. ‘Take your daughter—do you not 
see that I am dying ?” 

Fanny uttered a scream and sprang toward him. 
Launey staggered, caught her in his arms, and fell 
to the floor. A smile lit up his pale countenance 
as he raised his head, laid it near her heart, and 
fell back lifeless. 
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Re. 
The high born and proud may bind up their hair, 
With pearls of rich value, to seem the more fair; 
But the riband of blue on the brow of my love, 
To me is more costly, is prized far above. 
For the gems which are rarest in her are combined, 


Fair truth's on her lips, and 


Then I'll sigh not for fortune, while constant shall be, 
The heart she hath fondly devoted to me. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





“ Memoirs and Letters of Madame Malibran” By the 
Countess de Merlin. 2vols. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


Who has net heard of Malibran ?7—the queen of song— 
the unrivalled cantracice—the martyr to her own anxiety 
to fulfil her engagements at Manchester. It seems 
scarcely yesterday that we first heard of her death, 
coming as it did in the midst of festivity, and tolling a 
knell over the brightest and best of the realm of song. 
Malibran!—the name thrills on the heart of every lover 
of music like the chords of a remembered harp. 

Well—here are her letters and memoir, written too by 
one of her earliest friends, who many a time has sung 
with her in youth, and who first introduced her to the 
Parisian public. It has warmed our heart as we read, 
until we almost fancied we saw Malibran, the liquid 
songstress, in her youthful innocence, pouring forth those 
sounds that seemed less those of mortal than of seraph. 
But alas! death has sealed those lips forever. 

We advise every lover of music to purchase and read 
these volumes. Malibran was a woman as well as a 
songstress—tender-hearted, but wilful, and sensitive as 
the fabled plant. But she is gone. 


“ Every Day Life in London.” By J. Grant, author of 
«+ Random Recollections, &c.” 2vols. Lea and Blanchard, 
Philadelphia. 


This is altogether a trashy production. The author 
has gone on, getting worse and worse, at every new 
work, until with a perfect drug, he has—we trust—closed 
his career. The Random Recollections were readable, 
and in some parts interesting—the Great Metropolis was 
an ill-digested compound cf gossip and frivolity—but 
this “Every Day; Life” is almost as every day a 
production as ever spoiled white paper and silver type. 


“ The Sideral Heavens, &c.” By Thomas Dick, L. L. D. 
Author of ‘‘ Celestial Scenery,” ‘* The Christian Philoso- 
phy.” Harper and Brothers, New York. 


The writings of Mr. Dick are well known for their 


lucid style, and a tone of ardent piety, which does honor ' 
Such works | 


alike to the author's judgment and heart. 








as flow from his pen are peculiarly fitted to improve 
mankind and establish the truth of religion, not less from 
the sincerity of the writer than from the arguments 
drawn from the wonders of creation with which every 
page is filled. 

The present volume is illustrated by numerous dia- 
grams, making the subject intelligible to the comprehen. 
sion of all. The style too is clear, without being flimsy 
—and elegant, without being studied. It should be placed 
in the hands of the young especially. 


“* The Duke.” A Novel. By Mrs. Grey. 2 vols. Lea and 
Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Grey has done well in these volumes, though we 
confess she might have done better. The character of 
Evelyn is a beautiful conception, however—and those of 
Blanche and Lady Florence, equally natural in their 
way. The Duke of Strathaven is a Wellington in 
disguise, shorn of half of his age, it is true, and razeed 
down into a very gentlemanlike sort of a hero, to suit 
young boarding school girls and romantic old maids. He 
acts consequently a very conspicuous part in the plot, is 
ready at every emergency, like a knight before an 
enchanted castle, and like him too, carries off at last 
the fair damsel] to his castle, in all the pomp of wedding 
favors and a chariot and four. His own son is very 
opportunely killed on the very eve of the nuptials, and 
the happiness of the whole, we presume, therefore, 
augmented by the probability that the new generation 
of Strathavens shall not be deprived of the Dukedom. 


“\ The Sentiment of Flowers.” Lea and Blanchard, Phila- 
delphia. 


As pretty, delicate, and delicious a present as “ lover 
true” need ever wish to give to a fair demoisclle. 
Flowers !—what can equal them in beauty, unless indeed 
those sweet creatures who, like them are beautiful 
exceedingly? Flowers!—are they not the language of 
love, telling the deep warm feelings the tongue canrot 
express, to those who tremble on your arm even at their 
silent eloguence? Whocan be without such a work as 
this is? 
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